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PADDLING YOUR OWN CANOE 


By LEONIDAS HUBBARD, JR. 
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HEN Monsieur de La Mothe 
W Cadillac founded his post on 


the Detroit River some two 
hundred years ago he wrote to his superior 
that he had found the gateway of the West. 
Now one can sit on the veranda of the De- 
troit Boat Club House and watch an end- 
less stream of commerce passing through 
the channel, and he knows that Cadillac 
was right. That is one of the charms of 
the place. 
Cadillac first saw the Detroit River from 
a canoe, and it so charmed him that he 
begged for a chance to make a city there. 
Back in the thirties some men of Detroit 
who saw the river from canoes were 
charmed likewise and formed a boat club 
which has grown and continued to delight 
men until within the last three years they 
have built a club house that cost them 
something like a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Cadillac did not go to Detroit by 
way of Lakes Ontario and Erie as we 
would go to-day. Instead he ascended the 
Ottawa from Montreal and crossed over to 
Georgian Bay. ‘Then he went into Lake 
Huron and down the St. Clair River, 
through Lake St. Clair, and into the De- 
troit River. He went in a canoe, not just 
like the canoes that now dot the river on 
Saturday afternoons, but big things of six 
fathoms, or thereabouts. He had crews of 
Frenchmen and Indians who, when the 
rains continued for weeks, got sick of it all 
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and wanted to go home. Cadillac said the 
ducks were so thick on the river that they 
drew up in lines to let his canoes pass. 
If a duck should now try to swim through 
the channels of Detroit’s island park on a 
holiday the canoes would have to draw up 
to let it pass. 

Of course it does not greatly matter to 
us nowadays whether Cadillac went in a 
canoe or on foot, but it is interesting to re- 
member that our own pleasures were often 
the offspring of our ancestors’ necessities. 
Among the clean-cut young fellows you see 
around the Detroit Boat Club House to- 
day are some who have pictures at their 
homes of old followers of Cadillac who set- 
tled along the river on narrow little farms, 
whose houses were close enough together 
for mutual assistance when-time of stress 
arose. There are others who pride in pic- 
tures of great, great, great-grandsires who 
were at this same site in the days when 
Pontiac held Detroit’s garrison hemmed 
in; and who made sorties or carried mes- 
sages asking help, in canoes. Ancestry 
and an environment favorable to canoeing 
worked together ‘as the two essentials to 
make a water-loving community in which 
the catboat and the canoe hold a place in 
the people’s affection and have a great part 
in their education and happiness. 

It was in the neighborhood of 1840 that 
there were so many men who loved the 
canoe merely for recreation after business 
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The Dancing Hall. 
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The War Canoe in Times of Peace. 
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and on holidays that it dawned upon 
them it would be a good idea to club to- 
gether and build some sort of house down 
on the river, where they could leave their 
boats and a change of clothing. That was 
the origin of the Detroit Boat Club. Clubs 
may become so complex of function that 
we grow confused as to their origin and 





it burned again. Within a week money 
was subscribed to build one a good deal 
better yet—this time fireproof. 

In the middle of the Detroit River is an 
island three miles long. This has been 
covered with forest since Cadillac’s day. 
The city of Detroit saw a chance here for 
a great playground, so they bought this 
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In the Lift of the Sea. 


purpose, but the idea invariably goes back 
to just that same principle. And when the 
house was built more men wanted to join, 
and then men became canoeists just to get 
the privileges of the organization. ‘Then 
the club house became a rendezvous for 
the men similarly interested, and the club 
as a social feature began its growth. 

After a while the building was burned. 
They built a better one. Three years ago 


island, with its old French name, Belle 
Isle, and kept it. They trimmed away the 
underbrush, but left the grass, and allowed 
it to grow as much as it would. They cut 
channels through it that row boats and 
skiffs might pass in and out. They made 
animal cages and built a restaurant; 
started ferry boats and hack service. They 
cut off a bit of woods here and there to 
make playgrounds for children, and told 
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The Family Party. 
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the public to go and have a good time. It 
is on the west side of this island that the 
Boat Club House stands. 

This fact has had a mighty influence 
upon the line of the club’s development. 
The wives and daughters of the members 
found that there was no place in the world 
where one could have quite so fine an after- 
noon in the free out-of-doors, as by taking 
a canoe at the club house and idling 
through the channels of the wooded island. 
From any part of the city it is easy to 
reach the Detroit River at the foot of 
Woodward Avenue, and there every fifteen 
minutes one can get a ferry boat. It is not 
a stuffy affair with one deck, but roomy 
and well aired, with a broad upper deck 
where you can sit on the coolest day and 
catch the breezes which come up from 
Erie or down from Huron. And sitting 
there one can look over at the funny old 
Canadian town or up at the island or into 
the blue river. When he reaches the island 
he is in a mood for canoeing or something 
else more pleasant than the strenuous city 
rush. 

And this paddling in the canals is not 
bad recreation for a man, and a grown-up 
man at that. It is not the canoeing of the 
voyageur, nor even of the man who loves to 
cruise through our own old and settled 
country. On the other hand, it is the ca- 
noeing in a little Rice Laker, with a double 
paddle, with cushions under you and some- 
body looking out from under a parasol in 
front of you—looking at you, may be. But 
it is outdoors, and in the midst of nature, 
and a whole ferry-boat journey from busi- 
ness. Now and then too many crafts come 
down the canal in front of you and you 
have to watch closely or have the varnish 
scraped from your canoe by one of the ir- 
responsibles from the public boat-house, 
but that is an inevitable result of our 
American freedom and equality, and as a 
patriot and a philosopher you must make 
the most of it. 

And sometimes you are sick because 
you cannot leave the canal and, maybe, 
the parasol, and instead of the cushions 
throw into your craft a tarpaulin and bag 
of grub and turn northward over Cadillac’s 
route. And you dream of islands and 
camp-fires and the smell of hemlock and 
the ripple of waves at night; but through 
it all you know that this is a whole lot bet- 
ter than the city gymnasium or the park ; 


you were complaining out of that strange 
trait of human nature which makes us all 
want more and more of any good things 
which Providence sends us. 

Now it did not take the ladies under the 
parasols long to find that the water in the 
canals never grew too rough for the easiest 
of canoeing, so they insisted that their 
papas and brothers and husbands make a 
place for them in the economy of the canoe 
club. I wish I knew how much diplomacy 
was required to win the victory. The pro- 
position which the papas and brothers 
were called to face was briefly to choose 
between the request and their cocktail on 
the club veranda. For very obviously it 
would not do to have your daughter or 
wife or sister go to the club house for ca- 
noes unattended by a man escort if men 
were drinking there; some one would 
drink too much, now and then, and there 
would be trouble. I wish I knew the psy- 
chology of the whole matter, but none of 
the canoeists has seen fit to confide in me. 
Was it a victory of force? Was the riot act 
privately read to the papas, or was it the 
thought of the parasol over the cushions in 
front of the canoe? Every reader will have 
to work out the problem from his own psy- 
chology. At any rate liquor was banished, 
and the man who went to the club house 
had to forego cocktails. And the house 
was arranged so that ladies might freely go 
unattended. Now on every good summer 
afternoon one sees them by twos and threes 
and larger parties, handling the craft as 
well as their brothers. 

All this which has happened at the gate- 
way of the West on the spot where a canoe 
brought Cadillac, has also happened in a 
great many other parts of America. On 
the Charles we see it preéminently, where 
the Bostonians go on holidays and after- 
noons to ascend the river to some roadside 
inn or with lunch baskets to a grove. We 
find it on the Schuylkill and the Potomac, 
on some of the New Jersey rivers, and in 
lesser degree through many places of the 
West. We laugh at it now and then in our 
blindness, for in contrast with the canoeing 
of our fathers it looks tame. We call it par- 
lor canoeing or silk-cushion canoeing, and 
think of it as the degenerate offspring of a 
virile sire. But that is because we have 
lost the right point of view. It does not 
pretend to call forth much strength or 
much courage or any wondrous skill, for 
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The Real Thing. " 























The double-paddle sends you along swiftly. 
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In unskilful hands it may be a dangerous craft. 





Sail and Paddle. 


The first element in successful canoeing is to keep your eyes in the boat. 
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it is now not the man’s work, but his after- 
noon’s play. It is to the work of the voya- 
geur as is the country club to the work of 
the pioneer—not in the same class nor for 
the same purpose, but merely another way 
of getting out into the free air and having 
so good a time that you forget the best rest 
of all, the rest that comes from forgetting 
business and living for the joy of the thing. 

And still this canoeing is the parent of a 
more virile offspring. It develops hardy 
paddlers by process of natural selection. 
Some men never advance beyond the stage 
of paddling in the canals, for no other rea- 
son in the world, that I can see, than that 
the Lord never meant them to be canoeists. 
Others learn in a day or two to be part of 
the craft, and these try greater and greater 
speed, devise new models, and new rigs 
for sailing. Then they train and we have 
our competitors in the great meets, and 
our inventors of better canoes and better 
ways of handling them. 

And the canoeing with a parasol does 
lead one to the sort that the voyageur 
knows. For out of those whom the Lord 
did mean for canoeists are some who care 
less for speed than for the gratification of 
the travel hunger. Sometimes these do 
throw the cushions from the canoe and put 
in the grub bag and shelter tent and turn 
away from the club-house and the island 
and plough north into Lake St. Clair. St. 
Clair is rough sometimes, but that is part 
of the interest. Sometimes it is too rough 
to navigate, but in time one will manage to 
get across. Then he can go straight north 
up the St. Clair River and mingle with the 
commerce of the Inland Seas, or he may 
choose one of the inflowing streams and 
turn into Canada or Michigan, or instead of 
either he may loiter through the channels 
of the St. Clair Flats where the fish are 
always hungry and the waterfowl always 
in sight. And there are always camping 





places with plenty of good water and 
enough wood for a cup of tea. It is this 
sort of canoeing to my mind that does the 
most good of any. It teaches more self-re- 
liance and the art of meeting emergencies. 

This is a minor part of the main work of 
the canoe clubs, however, for their great 
feature is furnishing a pleasant, healthful 
means of getting away from office and city 
for an afternoon, an evening or a holiday. 

At Detroit and with the Canadian clubs 
the war canoe struggles for a place. It is 
a sublimated North canoe such as the fur 
traders used in their palmy days. It is 
thirty feet or more long, and its crew is 
made up of eight men. Primarily the war 
canoe is for racing, but it has a place in the 
afternoon and holiday life. I have no- 
ticed this particularly at Detroit. The 
club has two thirty-footers. On Saturday 
afternoons and on holidays, it leaves the 
club house. There are seven paddles, but 
fourteen cushion seats. At the side of each 
paddler is the omnipresent parasol, and the 
party of fourteen passes under the bridge. 
Down the river are docks, and beyond the 
docks is a road that runs along the Cana- 
dian shore. It isan old, old road, bordered 
with ancient trees, and along its side, 
among the trees, are quaint old farm 
houses that date back to the French ré- 
gime. And here and there is an ancient 
French tavern, whose keeper has learned 
that serving suppers of fish and frogs and 
chicken at fair prices to city people is bet- 
ter than serving cheap meals to chance 
passers-by. From ten to thirty miles be- 
low the city the war canoe lands and the 
canoeists saunter up the road to an inn 
among the trees, and sit about in the shade 
watching the ships go by while Francois 
is cooking the chickens. After the sup- 
per, maybe the launch from the club 
comes and tows the war party back 
through the moonlight. 
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‘* He done what was against all a dog’s instincts ; he went 
at his head.” 














THE LAST OF THE BREED OF PLOTT 


By ARTHUR E. McFARLANE 


Tennessee, Georgia, and the two 

Carolinas is the Great Smoky 
range; and thither we had made a pil- 
grimage to meet certain of the ancient and 
mighty bear hunters who still inhabit its 
“coves” and “bottoms.”’ We found our pa- 
triarchal nimrods, and they poured out be- 
fore us a hundred weather-worn game- 
bags full of story and tradition. Yet, most 
of those stories and traditions were not of 
the wit and prowess of the human hunter, 
but of a never-to-be-forgotten tribe of ca- 
nine bear-takers of the name of Plott. 
And them and their descendants did we 
straightway go a-seeking. 

An old, grey-haired, Little River school- 
master gave it as his belief that the breed 
had come straight down the “baiting” 
kennels of old London—which was not 
wholly improbable. But the grey-haired 
school-master could not tell us where we 
might find a kennel of them now. There 
were many up the Sugar Fork who could 
give us descriptions of them,—how some 
were: tawny brown, some brindle, and 
some “blue like a deer in winter;”’ and all 
were pointed-nosed, sharp-tailed, ‘“close- 
ha’red,” and nippy of ear. Yet, with the 
exception of a possible quartering in a dod- 
dering door-yard tyke, they could show us 
no evidence of the race of Plott in the pres- 
ent flesh. 

But one wild night of storm, in the fire- 
lit oasis of “‘ Uncle” Drill Brose’s cabin, we 
listened to the story of the death of what 
may well have been the last of the line. 

Old Andy Calhoun, who for years had 
shared in ‘Uncle Drill’s” life and hus- 
bandry, was that day absent at the cove on 
an expedition after supplies, and the un- 
supported singleness of our host had for a 
time kept him restless and taciturn. When, 
however, we made mention of that breed 
of Plott’s, the light seemed to reflect from 
the great hickory back-log into his very 
heart. He stood up, took down a bottle 
which bore no government seal, and, as it 
were, poured forth libations to immortal 
memories.—‘‘And I say to you all, that 
they were shore a man’s dog!—I don’t 
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mean,”’—pouring again,—‘‘I don’t mean 
by that that they were big; for they were 
smaller than a bull, and not near so thick- 
set and knotty. But they took life like a 
man, had the rovin’, fightin’ spirit, and 
loved out-o’-doors better than in. If you 
struck one, he didn’t lay down and meach, 
span’l-like; he flew at ye. And as for pet- 
tin’, for the most part they’d drop their 
tails at it and walk off kind of suspicious. 
It was somethin’ they didn’t understand. 

‘But b’ar they did shore understand. 
And I don’t guess there was ever two that 
understood ’em better than my Tagg, and 
Andy Calhoun’s Luce. 

“The Calhoun place is only some four 
mile up the creek from here, so his old man 
and mine had always been nearest neigh- 
bors. And Andy and me had been cronies 
ever since we took lacin’s for runnin’ away 
from home to roost out together. Ye might 
say, in fact, that until we were both goin’ 
on to thirty-five, we spent more time to- 
gether than we did apart. Then he took 
up and married, and after that it looked 
like things had ended between us for all 
time. For I never knowed anybody to 
have a temper like his woman had. She 
didn’t have no childer, and nature in her 
seemed to come out in hate. He couldn’t 
please her. For him to care for anything 
was for her to set herself ag’in’ it. One 
after t’other she managed to show all his 
old friends the door. And if he’d come 
down to see any of us, often she’d follow 
him up; which’d madé it harder on him 
than ever. I tell ye it was seein’ the way 
that she-devil could put the claws into him 
that done more to keep me from marryin’ 
than all else besides. 

““Well, one day Jefferson Brice, over on 
the Ridge, had a sugar-millin’.. Andy 
didn’t get over to it till on in the afternoon. 
And when he did come in he looked white 
and ragg’d to déath. 

“You all’s a little late,’ says Jeff. 

“Ves,” says Andy, leanin’ again’ the 
door-post, and starin’ sick and dog-tired at 
nothin—‘ Yes, IreckonI am.’ And then 
he breaks out: ‘Lord, Lord, what a thing 
it is to have a—a foolish woman!’ 
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“Nobody said anything—nobody could. 
And Jeff, to get away from it, told us to 
come on out to the barn and see his pups, 
which we all did. 

“‘ He had five little Plott’s, none of ’em 
bigger ’n you could put into a dipper. But 
if you boys ’Il believe me, when he fetched 
a little b’ar cub he had over from across 
the yard to them, a pair of ’em—a brindle 
and a blue—got right up and started loop- 
in’ tactics round of him like they were as 
many years old as they were weeks! Right 
th’ar I traded my biggest four shoats for 
the brindle: Tagg, he’d been named— 
short for tagger. 

“Then Jeff picks up the blue—Luce 
he’d called her—by the tail (she takin’ it as 
serious as a baby swingin’ in the still- 
yards) and turns to Andy: ‘Wasn’t it you- 
all,’ he says, ‘that I heerd makin’ some 
joke about a foolish woman? Now here’s 
a little woman what I’ll swear ain’t foolish. 
Wouldn’t you-all like to see what ye can 
make of her?’ 

“Well, by Dan’l Boone’s silver sight, 
Andy had no need to answer that he 
would! 

*** All right!’ says Jeff: ‘Luce ain’t got 
no sisters, and Plotts is gettin’ few. But 
you’re a man that’ll treat her right, and 
she’s yours, free and welcome. Drill, 
th’ar, can’t take his away for another 
month. You come ’round at the same 
time. And between ye, I’ll ventur’ to say 
that you’ll own the two best b’ar-dogs in 
Swayne County.’—Which I tell ye again 
was shore so! 

“ And from the y’ar followin’, wife or no 
wife, Andy and me would spend most of 
our Octobers and Novembers out on the 
runs together. We'd just sling a ham and 
a bag of cornmeal, with a little bakin’-soda 
and salt and a cookin’ pan apiece over our 
shoulders; and with our rifles—muzzle- 
loaders, 0’ course—and pouch and horn, 
we were preparred to stay out till we come 
home freighted with b’ar pelts. 

“We both had other dogs, and thoughtat 
first that the Plotts would teach them b’ar 
tacklin’. But they couldn’t; it wasn’t in 
the curs to learn. And after the first trials 
we left them at home. However, them two 
Plotts was quite sufficient for the business 
alone. 

“We'd just have to put them on the 
trail, and they’d do all the rest. All the in- 
structions they needed were born right in 


them. And thar were p’ints about their 
work, too,that I’ve never seen in any other 
huntin’ animale—hound, or rabbit- 
jumper, or bird dog. When they picked 
up a scent, they didn’t neither stop nor 
give tongue. They closed up tighter than 
a b’ar trap itself; and while we side- 
climbed along the cl’arer places higher up, 
they went straight ahead through the 
brake and br’ars in the bottoms. Yet they 
never lost track of us, and wouldn’t go any 
faster than we could follow them. 

“ But they shore always wanted that b’ar 
more than we did! I’ve seen a rabbit le’p 
right from under their muzzles and hardly 
get a look from them. Yes, and at a wild- 
cat’s track crossin’ the b’ar’s—warm as it 
was cold—they’d only give a little whim- 
per, as much as to say: ‘Ain’t that power- 
ful hard, now?’ and go right on! 

“And if, by nightfall, we hadn’t come 
up with our beast, they’d stop for a little 
br’iled ham and hot corn-bread, just to 
show they were associatin’ with us, and 
then hit the trail again. Lord, for us to 
think of them still runnin’ them two mile 
zigzags in the black of the night, while we 
were bedded down snug between fire and 
log—it used to make us feel like no hunt- 
ers at all! 

‘But at dawn again we’d strike on along 
the line they’d took. And we’d only have 
to go a mile or so up the side of some big 
knob ahead and from that soundin’- 
board give a holler: from away off down 
below tha’red come a ‘yip, yip, yip’ in 
answer. That is, tha’red be a ‘yip, yip, 
yip,’ if they hadn’t bayed their b’ar yet. 
But if they’d already brung him to and got 
him up a tree or standin’ to fight, up 
through the p’arly mornin’ air would come 
a ‘ta-ra-ra-ra!’ cl’ar as a bugle. And 
when we got down to them, they’d be just 
throwin’ hand-springs, and standin’ on 
their heads delirious! Or if they was up 
with their b’ar, but he was still movin’ 
when we cotched them, then they’d lay out 
to stop him good! 

“Fight him?’—Oh-h, no! Oh-h, no! 
They were more full of grit than two 
gravel-banks; but they knowed what we 
were carryin’ our old sixteen-to-the-pound- 
ers for, and fightin’ a b’ar wasn’t their 
business. They prefarred makin’ fine art 
play with him! And often we’d drop be- 
hind some big old chestnut or poplar and 
watch them doin’ it. 
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“Mr. B’ar ’d be snakin’ himself ahead 
in that long, billowin’ lope of his, like a big 
elastic goin’ in and out—movin’ twice as 
fast as he looked, too—and his head jerkin’ 
from side to side at every snarl, when, on 
the first open patch, Luce’d clip him by a 
hind paw.—Whip-p! he’d come around, 
like he was Injia-rubber a/together—but 
not before Tagg would be behind him with 
his nippers in his other foot!- Wow / he’d 
r’ar down after him, only to get it from 
Luce again. 

“Oh, they just worked together like two 
top-sawyers. Back and for’ard he’d fling 
himself, but it wasn’t any use. ‘Oh, I 
guess we got you cotched between bases!’ 
I’ll swear Tagg ’d say. And then most 
likely it would be as if that b’ar would 
swear an oath to keep on after the one till 
he got him, no matter what; but twenty 
seconds of the other one hangin’ to his hind 
foot like trap and clog together was al- 
ways just more than he could naterally 
stand! And he’d end by settin’ up on his 
hunkers to holler and drip foam and chaw 
at himself for b’ilin’, foamin’ rage! 

“Well, when Mr. B’ar would finally get 
his eye onto us, we bein’ only humans and 
somethin’ he could ketch, it behoved us to 
use our weepins quicker’n Jesse Whitcomb’s 
coon. And then after we’d stretched him, 
between Luce and Andy and Tagg and 
me, thar’d be congratulations all ’round. 

“T don’t guess you could ’a’ called 
neither of them dogs cleverer than the 
other. But Andy always seemed to take it 
for granted that his was the ch’ice of the 
pair. ‘Luce,’ he’d say after a killin’, set- 
tin’ down on the b’ar and takin’ her be- 
tween his knees; ‘you-all’s the great big 
she-Injun chief, ain’t you?’ 

‘** Vip,’ she’d say, and put her paw up to 
shake on it. 

*“*Not much for the pup-kennel—but 
the boss b’ar-taker o’ North Caroliny, 
ain’t you, old girl?’ 

‘¢ * Vip,’ she’d say again; ‘yip.’ 

“And Tagg, bein’ brought up a gentle- 
man—‘ Yip,’ he’d say, too. In fact we’d 
both let it go at that and enj’y seein’ them 
two scuffle and nuzzle together no less than 
they enj’yed it themselves. 

“Well, we hunted along that a-way sea- 
son after season until one y’ar in the very 
middle of it things come to a stop—and I 
didn’t think they’d ever start again. 

“That mornin’, down in the creek bot- 


tom we’d put the dogs into—and a reg’lar 
jungle it was, too—we’d come to a place 
where there seemed to ’a’ been two or 
mebee three b’ar usin.’ And they were so 
nigh that we could fair scent them our- 
selves. Now that chanced givin’ even a 
pair of Plotts more than they could handle. 
So we made them come to heel. Nor you 
needed nary chain or leash for them dogs, 
I may tell ye. Then we spread apart, each 
takin’ a side of the creek, and went ahead 
slow. 

“In a case like that, the first man to 
sight anything, if it was single, would 
whistle; and then we’d give both dogs the 
word together. But I reckon we spread 
apart further than I thought for. And on 
my side of the creek there were about a 
score of boomers chitterin’ in the swamp- 
oaks overhead. Once I thought I heerd 
Andy’s whistle. And then again a second 
time—with Tagg all but crazy to be let go 
—I heerd what just might have been it, 
too. But I couldn’t be shore enough to 
resk loosin’ Tagg for a lone. fight, and I 
made up my mind it was still only them 
boomers. But again, a third time, I heerd 
it, and then it couldn’t be mistook. For 
with it th’ar was a most ferocious b’ar- 
squallin’, and Luce’s yip-yappin’, and then 
the crack and roll of Andy’s gun. After 
that, except from Tagg, thar was no sound 
at all. 

“‘T made down into the slick fast as I 
could le’p. And th’ar was the b’ar dead, 
and Luce just ripped to pieces, and Andy 
stooped over her like nothin’ could ever 
get him up again. 

“‘But when he heerd me, he did get up 
again; and he looked at me as if the 
friendship between us for y’ars had been 
blood feud. ‘ Drill Brose,’ he says, ‘didn’t 
you-all hear my whistle ?’ 

““Fore God, Andy,’, I answered—I 
—I don’t rightly know.’ 

““Didn’t Tagg, th’ar—oh, you’ve kep’ 
him safe and livin’ all right!—didn’t he 
show that he heerd it ?’ 

“At that—it was like second sight—I 
stood dumb. 

“All right!’ he says, and, ‘By God, 
it’s well for you that I’ve just emptied my 
gun!’ 

“‘He picked up Luce, layin’ her into the 
hollow of his arm. I tried to speak again, 
but couldn’t get nothin’ out. Neither of us 
had any thought of takin’ the pelt of the 
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brute that had killed her. 
startin’ off. 

*“¢ Andy Calhoun,’ I says— 

“*Don’t talk to me,’ he whispers, ‘and 
don’t you-all ever come a-near me again— 
or Ill kill ye!’ 

“And, before many weeks were over I 
saw that he was goin’ to stand by that. 
Three different times I went up the creek 
to his place. But every time, when he saw 
me comin’, he went inside and shut the 
door. Then, that next spring, his woman 
died, and I went with the rest to the bury- 
in’. But of all there, I was the only one he 
wouldn’t shake hands with—which I 
thought was most mighty hard. 

*‘T didn’t hunt none next fall, nor the 
fall after that, nor the next either. And I 
thought I never would again. Them was 
tarr’ble lonesome y’ars for me. But havin’ 
Tagg took away from it a lot. And, Lord, 
I knowed by that how much lonesomer it 
must be for Andy, him havin’ nobody at 
all. 

“And then, arly in November of the 
fourth y’ar, th’ar got up a tremenjous ex- 
citement about a ‘trained’ b’ar that had 
come in over Baldy Gap way. He begun 
by killin’ sheep. Then in one week Spen- 
cer McCollum lost fifty dollars’ worth of 
hogs to him, and next week he took a calf 
right out of Hollis’s barn-yard. All and 
sundry took out after him, but chase as 
they might, day after day, they couldn’t 
seem to get him. 

“For a ‘trained’ b’ar is one that’s 
gained exparrience. He’s begun with four 
times the intellects of an ordinary b’ar, and 
he’s never had to learn a thing over again. 
Once run and safe away, he’s picked up 
tricks that make him double as hard to 
handle next time. And the tale was that 
this feller stood as high as a cow, and was 
keener and swifter’n a painter. He was 
a ‘traveler,’ too: one day he’d be here and 
the next twenty mile off yander. Outside 
of all, he was ‘shoat-ha’red’—had no fur, 
you understand, only the thin, hard outer 
coat: and for a b’ar to be distinguished 
that a-way always seems to make him ugly 
as devils. 

‘* And when he begun killin’ dogs, I think 
folks were ready to believe he was the 
devil! One day he turned on a pack from 
over to Eagle Creek, and done for seven 
in about as many seconds. And next time 
he waited for ’em in a sticky bit of clay, 
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and three was dead and two had to be put 
out of misery when the guns come up to 
where the fight had been. O’ course that 
excited me a whole lot; but I kep’ tellin’ 
myself that the whole county ought to be 
good for him, without me and old Tagg. 
And so I stayed at home. 

“Then one day Jeff Brice himself went 
after him. And his three Plotts did shore 
put him up atree. But before Jeff and the 
rest could get within shootin’ distance he’d 
dropped down on them, and killed two and 
broke a thigh of the third! I didn’t know 
then that them dogs were probably the 
only clean strain left; but they were Plotts, 
and that was enough for me. ‘Tagg,’ I 
says, ‘I thought I’d never go a-huntin’ 
with ye no more. But if that ‘shoat-h’ar’ 
has got to killin’ your brothers, I guess 
we’ve just got to go out and see what we 
can do!’ 

“Well, by that time everybody on both 
sides of the Ridge, with all the dogs re- 
mainin’, were after him. There were forty 
different schemes for arrangin’ stands and 
guardin’ the gaps, and what not addi- 
tional. But nothin’ come of it. It was 
every gun for himself, and anybody to have 
the killin’. It fell to me to have a half part 
in it; and it was a killin’ that’ll stay with 
me as my last memory of b’ar-fightin’— 
yes, and of a lot more than that besides! 

“For, on the afternoon of the third day, 
I was pushin’ my way up along a run be- 
tween two wallows on the Sugar Bow, 
when away ahead of me, but shorely 
comin’ nearer, I heerd the whole hue 
and cry of dogs and b’ar together. I’d 
kep’ Tagg by me, and at that I made him 
stay closer than ever. In that la’rel brake 
I was as blind as an ant in a clump of 
clover. So I climbed a tree and tried to 
place the hunt. But, in country like that, 
b’ar run in sort o’ tunnels, and the dogs 
follow them under the same cover. Still, I 
could be pretty shore at least that no other 
hunter was in touch with them. I kep’ on ° 
down the run, lookin’ to my weepin. It 
didn’t have any telescope sights, but once 
get a shoulder shot within a hundred 

ard— 

“And all the time that mob of brutes 
was comin’ on up the bottom like hog- 
killin’ day on wheels. Every cur of them 
was a-yellin’, and as for old ‘shoat-ha’r,’ he 
was bawlin’ and bellerin’ till the whole 
cove seemed to be roarin’ with him. Tagg 
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was just tyin’ himself into weepin’ knots to 
be in it. ‘But, Lord help ye, old boy!’ I 
told him—‘if that entire pack can’t stop 
him, it ain’t any job for you alone!’ 

*‘And then, when I was allowin’ that 
another two minutes would bring him 
within shot, that b’ar did stop. And he 
stopped with that kind of holler that tells 
ye a b’ar’s got his eyes onto somethin’ new. 

“Tn front of me, and p’intin’ right for 
him, was a mighty old fallen poplar, and 
onto it I climbed. And th’ar, not seventy 
yard ahead in a half-dried wallow, every- 
thing was bunched in plain as on a barn- 
floor. And a double astonisher was waitin’ 
forme. For standin’ just outside the wal- 
low, with only another big log between, 
was Andy Calhoun! 

“Now a b’ar ’Il never stay grabbin’ at 
dogs when he sees a man to fight. And 
now, workin’ his way straight for Andy, 
was that roarin’ ‘shoat-ha’r’. ‘Big as a 
cow?’ ‘Well, he looked it then. Nor those 
dogs weren’t holdin’ him no more than a 
cloud of gnat flies. I sent Tagg for’ard on 
the second! 

“But Andy’s gtin was leveled on him 
steady as a sill beam. And as them snap- 
pin’ jaws came shootin’ over the log, bang! 
that b’ar got it. It was a shot for his spine, 
through the nape of the neck, and over he 
went summersettin’ onto the flat of his 
back, four paws up. And then, o’ course, 
them mongrels covered him so that you 
couldn’t see his hide. 

“But, by lock and stock, even then 
they’d been too brash! First thing one foot 
give a kick, and then another. And then 
he was shuckin’ off dogs like cockle-burrs. 
I tell ye some of them went eight feet 
straight up into the air, and they weren’t 
laughin’ or good to draw pictur’s of when 
they come down. 

“As for Andy, he just looked to right 
and left and set his teeth; for there he was 
in a reg’lar rattin’-pit. The b’ar was 
blockin’ the road he’d come in, and get 
away through that wattled net o’ la’rel and 
br’ar—a rabbit couldn’t have got through 
scarcely. 

“‘ And now the b’ar was on his feet again. 
But by this time, too, Tagg was into it; 
and he snatched that old, hind-heel grip of 
his. ’Round swooped the ‘shoat-ha’r’. 
Let go Tagg had to, and straight for Andy 
that b’ar went a second time. 
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“** Again, Tagg, again!’ I yelled, pushin’ 
my way along my log as best I could, and 
cursin’ at the bedeviled luck that seemed 
sworn to keep Andy and Tagg and b’ar all 
in the same line. 

“A second time Tagg stopped him, and 
a second time he whirled. But this time 
it’d been so close that Andy’s face was 
spattered with the froth flyin’ hot from his 
tushes. ‘Tagg seemed to know then that 
foot nippin’ wouldn’t be any use no more; 
and he done what was against all a dog’s 
instincts: he went at his head. When I 
saw that, Lord, if I could ’a’ got the use of 
my tongue, I’d ’a’ called him off. As it 
was, I took the resk and shot. But it went 
high and didn’t do no good. 

“But Tagg had made good for the first 
time all right. And though thar ain’t any- 
thing in natur’ much quicker’n a b’ar’s 
paws, he’d got back from under again. He 
was bleedin’, but he only give one dead- 
game yap—(Andy all but loaded a second 
time by then)—and right at it he went 
again. It was death alone, but with 
only a little backin’—only just one little 
raid at that b’ar’s heels—but do you think 
them other slinkin’ lick-pots would help 
him? No! No, by God, they just run up 
and down yelpin’ like a litter 0’ scalded 
pups! And next minute—not hardly half a 
second before Andy’s ball driv’ through 
his heart—that brute ‘shoat-ha’r’ had 
done his work—and nothin’ was any use 
no more. a 

“‘T own to ye, for that minute I almost 
wished that it had been Andy and not the 
dog. And when I’d got Tagg’s pore head 
out of them hateful bloody jaws, and tried 
to smooth and nurse him so as he’d die a 
little easier, it didn’t seem to me that win- 
nin’ back all the old chums in the world 
could ever make up to me for losin’ him. 

“But Andy set down beside me, and— 
‘Drill, Drill, old feller,’ he says; ‘Don’t I 
know what it is? Didn’t I go through it 
myself ?’ 

“‘ And so, too, shore he had. It was the 
one thing he could ’a’ said—We didn’t 
talk much more till we got home. But 
next week he moved his stuff up to the old 
cabin here. And, well—well, it’s twenty- 
two y’ar, now, since Tagg was killed, but 
he’s kep’ us together ever since.” 

And we three gazed into the fire in si- 
lence, and meditated on heroic deaths. 
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BEGINNING OF THE MODERN “«SCOW ” 


By WINFIELD M. THOMPSON 


N a wooded height above the Hud- 
() son River, at Hoboken, stands a 
mansion known as The Castle. 

Its turreted front rises among noble old 
trees.: The sward about it is green and 
well kept, and the place has an air of quiet 
elegance and dignity. But the encroach- 
ing hosts of trade are pressing it hard. 
From the busyriver before it, and the docks 
at its feet, where once the meadows by the 
river side were green, the smoke of com- 
merce rises, as if it would shut out the 
house and its stately grounds from a scene 
no longer befitting their pastoral character. 

Time was, half a century ago, when 
none who traveled near The Castle in 
Hoboken need ask the name of its owner, 
for every one far and near knew it to be the 
home of the Stevens family. 

Col. John Stevens had eight sons, six 
of whom grew up to lives of useful- 
ness. The eldest was John Cox Stevens, 
who, as a youth, in 1804, ran the first 
screw steamer (of his father’s construction) 
on the waters of the Hudson, and in later 
life became famous as founder and first 
commodore of the New York Yacht Club, 
and the leading spirit in the building and 
racing of the famous schooner America. 
The second son was Robert Livingston, 
and the youngest was Edwin Augustus 
Stevens. 

With these three this narrative has to 
deal, as they were associated in the owner- 
ship of the remarkable sloop yacht called 
the Maria, which was the mother of all the 
single-masted craft of to-day known as go- 
footers. 

Robert Livingston Stevens, designer of 
this vessel, made his home in The Castle. 
He was an engineer of note. One of his 
most valued achievements was the inven- 
tion of the T rail, which made sure at one 
stroke the usefulness of the locomotive. 
He was a designer of great ability, original- 
ity and resource, and the first American to 
bring to naval architecture the attributes 
of the engineer’s profession. 

In his labors as a yacht designer, Robert 


L. Stevens had the earnest codperation of 
his brothers, John C. and Edwin A. All 
three had become expert watermen in 
early life, from familiarity with the river, 
which they were obliged to navigate in 
order to attend school in New York. The 
pirogue, or periauger—a two-masted craft, 
without a bowsprit, and the fore nast 
stepped near the stem—was the favorite 
sail boat of the period on the river, and it 
was on this type the brothers first began 
their experiments, producing between them 
a vessel known as the Trouble, a medi ied 
periauger, which proved fast. This was in 
1816. Next came the Wave, a centerboard 
schooner, built in 1832, that proved much 
faster than any other vessel of her size, and 
for some years was a source of interest to 
all New York sailormen. It was with this 
vessel that the idea of international yacht 
racing originated, for the Stevens brothers 
often talked of sending her to England to 
sail in races. 

In 1838 Mr. Stevens designed the 
schooner Onkahye, 96 feet in length, 
22 feet beam, and 134 deep, and followed 
her with a 7o-ton sloop called Dart, and 
that vessel, in 1844, by the Maria, in 
which he struck out boldly to produce a 
sloop yacht far larger than any other ever 
built. There had been large sloops built 
before her for commercial purposes, and 
some of them had made long sea voyages; 
but these vessels were of comparatively 
heavy construction, and carried moderate 
sail plans. The Maria was designed asa 
racer, with an extreme sail plan. 

The time was ripe for the production of 
such a vessel as the Maria. In the year 
she was designed the New York Yacht 
Club, America’s first, was formed. Its 
charter members came often to The Cas- 
tle, and plans were made to build its first 
club house on ground owned by the 
Stevens family on the flat just north of 
Castle Point. This was done in 1845, and 
the house still stands, while the models 
of Robert L. Stevens’s vessels are yet to 
be seen, among those of many pioneer 
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steamboats, in the model room of The 
Castle. 

The lines of the Maria were drawn with 
such skill that her model compares favor- 
ably to-day with the best of our modern 
racers, for she had flat floors, a long easy 
entrance, a full waterline forward, and a 
“spoon” bow, as it was afterward called 
when produced in modified form in the 
centerboard cutter Vigilant in 1893. The 
Maria’s bow was a refinement of the old 
Dutch bow seen on Hudson River sloops 
of the day, a heritage from the early set- 


tlers. With a little drawing out on top it 
would have formed the overhanging bow 
as seen in racing yachts to-day. The 
Maria had liberal beam—about ten inches 
more than the Herreshoff-designed Reli- 
ance—and her breadth was carried well aft, 
to a wide stern with moderate overhang. 

In all matters regarding the construction 
of the vessel the three owners, John C., 
Robert L., and Edwin A. Stevens, had 
equal voice, although Robert L. was chief 
in their councils. Everything in her con- 
struction was light, the smallest scantlings 
and lightest woods that could be employed 
consistently being used in the upper part 
of her hull. The top timbers were red 
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cedar and hackmatack. The deck beams, 
together with the planking on the sides 
above the water, and the deck itself, were 
selected white pine. Her floor timbers 
were of oak. She was ballasted in a man- 
ner then novel, with blocks of lead cast 
from patterns and fitted between her tim- 
bers. The Maria had a flat keel, pierced 
for twenty-four feet to admit the center- 
board trunk, which extended to the deck. 
The centerboard was of cast iron, weigh- 
ing, when weighted with lead, about seven 
tons. It was arranged to be lowered and 
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From a print in the Collection of Mr. Charles H. Taylor, Jr. 
Maria, as a Schooner. 


hoisted by means of winches, one at either 
end, chains for raising it passing over 
drums placed on a shaft above the board, 
running fore and aft. Strong spiral springs 
in the box took up in part the weight of 
the board, which could be lowered at one 
end to a draft of twenty feet. 

Like most shallow-bodied vessels, she 
was at her best in smooth water, and under 
such conditions was considered invincible. 
Her owners also believed her the fastest 
yacht afloat in a seaway, and in October, 
1846, matched her against a small, deep- 
keel schooner from Boston called the Co- 
quette, with a 66 feet overall length, a draft 
of 10 feet, and iron ballast carried low. 
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Robert L. Stevens. 


The race was for $1,000, and the course 
forty miles, off Sandy Hook. A north- 
easter was blowing when the yachts 
started, and reefs were in order. Starting 
from a Gedney’s Channel buoy, the yachts 
ran down the wind on a broad reach. The 
Maria led at the outer mark, but on the 
beat home the Coquette took the lead, and 
won by four minutes, 40 seconds, without 
time allowance. 

But few races were obtained for the 
Maria, as in club events she was generally 
barred, there being no vessel of her class to 
put against her; she sailed, however, against 
a number of small sloops, and was some- 
times beaten. 

In 1849, the Stevens brothers, believing 
the yacht would do better if lengthened, 
had a new clipper bow fashioned by her 
designer, and its putting on required the 
rebuilding of the vessel from abaft the 
rigging. In the spring of 1850 the work 
was finished, and the Maria entered on 
the most successful period of her career. 
The addition to her bow gave her a very 
sharp entrance at the cutwater, and _thir- 
teen feet more length on deck. Her di- 
mensions then stood as follows: Length 
on deck, 110 feet; length on water-line, 
107.9; beam (as before), 26 feet, 6 inches; 
depth, 8 feet, 3 inches; greatest draft, 
5 feet, 2 inches; draft to bottom of gar- 
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board strake, 4 feet, 6 inches; her great- 
est draft was aft the mid-section, and 
it diminished rapidly to the stem, where 
there was but six inches. It will be seen, 
therefore, that her entrance was not unlike 
that of shallow yachts of to-day, and with 
her centerboard fixed instead of movable, 
she would have presented much the same 
elemental features in her underbody as a 
modern “‘scow” racer of the fin-keel type. 

An important change was effected in the 
Maria’s ballast during rebuilding, as lead 
was fixed outside her bottom, for twenty 
feet along her keel. This was done by 
pouring molten metal through holes in the 
bottom into moulds five inches deep at the 
keel, tapering toward the bilge, fixed 
tightly over the planking. On removal of 
the mould, the lead was covered with cop- 
per sheathing. This was the first outside 
lead ballast used. A small supplementary 
centerboard was also fixed aft, to keep the 


yacht from yawing when running free. 


Her steering gear was a 12-foot tiller. 

The Maria was sparred to carry an ex- 
treme spread of sail. Her mast was made 
from the largest stick of white pine that 
could be procured. It was g1 feet long, 32 
inches diameter at the butt, and was bored 
hollow from end to end, to save weight, a 
hole being formed having several diame- 
ters, diminishing from butt to top, -and 
averaging about g inches. For the first 20 
feet the diameter was 12 inches, for the 
next 20 feet 10 inches, and the rest of the 
way 7 inches. This was the first hollow 
spar used ina yacht. The main boom was 
95 feet long, or about to feet less than the 
booms on last season’s Cup racers. It was 
the first hollow boom used, and was built 
of long white pine staves about four inches 
wide and one and a quarter inches thick. 
The staves were dowelled, and bound with 
welded iron hoops driven on toward the 
center, as the hoops on a barrel. Inside 
were strengthening trusses of iron. The 
boom was 284 inches in diameter, or about 
6 inches more than the boom of a modern 
go-footer. After being taken out of the 
Maria, in 1858, when she was converted to 
a schooner, this spar lay for twelve years in 
a railroad shed at the foot of Second 
Street, Hoboken, an object of interest to 
all who looked upon its great proportions. 
It was broken up in 1870. 

The great jib (she had but one head- 
sail) was laced on the foot to a hollow 
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boom 70 feet long. Her bowsprit was 27 
feet outboard and 24 inches diameter. 
Her gaff was 50 feet long, and her main- 
sail hoisted, as stated, on bronze carriages 
traveling in an oak groove built out on the 
mast, as shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram. She also carried a wedge-shaped 
strip on the forward side of her mast, to 
break the wind. Her standing rigging 
consisted of five shrouds on a side and a 
single fore-stay. She carried neither mast- 
head runners nor back-stays. Her topmast 
was of moderate length, and she some- 
times carried a small working topsail. On 
her mainsheet traveler were fixed rubber 
compressors to take up the strain of the 
sheet when gibing. These were the first 
carried on any vessel. The area of her 
mainsail was 5,790 square feet, and of her 
jib 2,100 square feet, making a total sail 
area of 7,390 square feet, or more than the 
cup-challenging cutter Genesta (1885), 
which carried 7,645 square feet. The cut- 
ter Reliance, on a water line about 18 feet 
less than Maria’s, was able to carry 16,- 
160 square feet, owing to long overhangs, 
a deep lead keel, steel spars and wire rig- 
ging, which were unknown in the Maria’s 
day. The displacement of the Maria was 
304,880 pounds, or 137 tons. That of the 
Reliance is about 148 tons. 

The Maria carried a crew of fifteen men. 
The racer of to-day carries forty. The 
raising and lowering of her cast-iron cen- 
terboard required the labor of ten men, 
four at each winch and two at the pawls, to 
take in or pay out chain. The board often 
occasioned trouble,and once in a breeze off 
the Jersey shore, it broke off. 

The most important work done by 
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Maria was her service as a trial vessel to 
America, though it cannot be said that she 
showed as great superiority to the schooner 
as has often since been claimed. These 
trials took place off Sandy Hook in May 
and June, 1851, when America was just 
off the stocks, and was preparing for her 
voyage across the ocean. They were sailed 
in light weather. Commodore Stevens 
sailed Maria. 

Commodore Stevens delighted to sail the 
great sloop on the cruises of the New York 
Yacht Club, when she usually ran the fleet 
hull down, or in New York Bay, where he 
was often seen standing at her helm, his 
broad-brimmed hat flapping in the wind, 
and his face alight with animation, as he 
watched his vessel bowl along, passing 
even steamers that tried conclusions with 
her. The Commodore was fond of enter- 
taining friends on Maria, whose pennant, 
he proudly boasted, ‘‘flew 150 feet above 
the waves,” serving them, as a rule, with 
a frugal spread of fish chowder, washed 
down with something cheering. 

The Maria, owing to frequent altera- 
tions and the experiments made on her, 
was said to have cost the Stevens brothers 
$100,000. In her later days, rigged as a 
schooner, she was used by Edwin A. 
Stevens, after the death of_the other two 
owners, who passed away in the fifties. 
She was flagship of the New York Yacht 
Club from 1859 to 1865. In 1868, after 
the death of Edwin A. Stevens, she was 
sold to engage in the fruit-carrying trade, 
being re-named Maud. In October, 1870, 
she foundered in a gale when bound from a 
Honduras port to New York with a cargo 
of cocoanuts. 





Maria's Lines. 





Embarking of the Adventurers. 
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VACATION DAYS OF HENRY HUDSON, JR. 


By WILLIAM BEVIER ASHLEY 


DRAWINGS BY HY, S, WATSON 


built them a dam: eight miles 

farther north, Nature in a mood 
essayed the same task. The Hudson 
scorns both efforts; not so the boys—both 
alike are a fascination to them; and be- 
tween stretches a country formed solely 
for deeds of daring, exploration, and ad- 
venture, particularly from that point where 
the waters of the Mohawk find the Hudson 
by way of three “sprouts” diverging be- 
low the Mohawk’s falls at Cohoes. At the 
confluence of the northerly or first sprout, 
snuggles an historic town, from which in 
the youth-time of at least one generation 
oft sailed an expedition of boyish adven- 
turers to explore the unknown regions 
along some one of these four watercourses. 


T Troy, the ‘‘diggers in mud” have 
a? BD 


There is a month-name too many in the 
calendar. May, June, Vacation, Septem- 
ber, would suffice. It is a still morning in 
Vacation, the month when there is no 
night, just suppertime, moonlight, getting- 
up-time, and all-day. There are you and 
Fred Hallett and Johnnie Talbert. John is 
captain of this expedition. Then Rob 
Turner, lieutenant, and little Dicky Mast- 
ers, always ready and able for the hard 
jobs. That’s five on your left hand. Next, 
reckless Jack Sabin, irrepressible small Al 
Talbert, and quiet Jim Sanderson—even 
Kitty Spence couldn’t break up that trio— 
then. George Southey, usually hungry 
and always serious, and Andy Sabin, never 
either, and that’s five on the other. 

You are the first at the rendezvous, your 
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heart attune to the getting-up of the day, 
the awakeningof sky and flower and bird, of 
play-life and home-life and work-life. The 
river flows between you and the far green 
shore so gently that the row-boats lying at 
their grindstone anchorages swing lightly 
to all the compass at the whim of the 
breeze. The warmth of the sunbeams 
coming up from wakening the Atlantic 
tempts a fish now and then to “plish” for a 
sudden instant out of its element: you see 
it only from the corner of your eye, for 
whoever yet was looking where a fish 
jumped or a star “shoot.” 

Somewhere in another street, perhaps at 
your back door, with mother hurrying out 
to meet him, the milkman clangs his bell. 
That is the herald of the new day, and 
thereafter no drowsy housekeeper must 
complain if a “whoo-who, whoo-who, 
whoo-who” sounds persistently back and 
forth about the streets leading down to the 
river. 

Amid a hubbub that prepares some 
heads there for the stock exchange floor in 
later years, you are off. What with the 
boathouse, and Charlie Wakeley’s father 
at his gardening just beyond, and the top 
of your homes in sight over the maples, and 
a couple of kids who couldn’t go pegging 
stones at you from the shore, the color and 
form of an exploration party is not imme- 
diately assumed. But by the time every 
mariner is settled and the boat ‘‘ balanced ” 
to the satisfaction of the rowers, you glide 
under the bridge where you all yell simul- 
taneously in different keys—to get the 
echo—and then hoist your flag in safety. 

The Presbyterian parsonage seems to 
look down a blessing on your enterprise as 
you skirt the bluff; and just beyond some- 
body “‘discovers” Stink Creek. ‘‘ Look,” 
he shouts, ‘‘there flows another river—”’ 

““Come on,” calls the captain, ‘‘that out- 
let to the canal is too near home.” 

Upon recovering from this depressing al- 
lusion, you find yourselves midway be- 
tween the rock-bound swimming place, 
where twelve-year-olds like you don’t dare 
to go in, and the sandy spot across the 
river where you do; and, resting oars, you 
conjecture as to the possibilities of either 
side for safe progress, helped by such ob- 
servations as, “‘I like not the looks of that 
rocky point, men”—‘‘The yonder shore 
seems less forbidding, captain.” “Fred 
and me waded way out there yesterday, in 
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swimmin’—’most to the middle.” ‘‘ Yes, 
you did—why my brother dasn’t go half- 
way; he says the channel gets cold as ice.” 
“Yes, and you can’t touch bottom there, 
either. George Robley even couldn’t.” 

With the lookout giving his directions 
in loud whispers and the rowers straining 
their sprouting muscles to row “strongly 
but softly,” you stealthily creep along 
this dangerous stretch. Big boulders 
glower up at you through the clear depths; 
the current comes swirling against your 
bows from around the turn; you bring 
yourselves to a state of actual fear, and 
glance apprehensively upward; when, 
suddenly, your inmost nerves are swept 
cold by Al Talbert’s shrill, ‘‘Hi! Hi! Hi! 
Hello, Bill! Say, fellows, there’s Bill Sikes 
and all the rest of the crowd over on Stony 
Point.” You wave arms and each other’s 
hats, and scream, “‘ Goin’ up to the Rifts— 
wanta cum!” with an exclamation, not an 
interrogation point at the end. 

‘‘Bill’s a nice fellow; we ought to have 
brought him.” ‘You'd had to take his 
brother, then, and he’d cry at every little 
thing.” ‘Aint he a cry-baby, though— 
why, he’d cry—he’d cry if his mother 
spanked him.” 

The captain orders two men to cau- 
tiously thread the forest along the bank 
while the boats will forge ahead. Fred and 
Al get there first, and plunge into the un- 
known depths with their trusty guns at the 
ready, their alert ears open wide to the tell- 
tale breeze. The boats ‘‘ forge ahead.” 

‘*Put some water on your oarlock, Andy, 
and it wont squeak.” ‘Yes, and get my 
hands wet so they’ll blister—what do you 
take me for?” ‘‘ You ought to play on the 
nine and get some callous. See mine— 
gee, they’re like iron!” this from little 
Dick. 

The scouts rejoin the boats as they 
touch shore, and a general changing of 
places occurs, with a dash up in the field 
for a leg-stretcher, the getting out of a line 
or two for some scientific trolling, with a 
hook and worm,. after you shall start. 
Here, too, the real work of the expedition 
begins, for the bend of the river takes you 
clear out of sight of home and into the 
genuine country. The well-known points 
of the untouched-by-foot-of-man region to 
the nothward begin to call you, and you 
choose the character of this particular un- 
dertaking. Either you are the original 
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The clang of the milkman’s bell. 


Henry Hudson expedition, or else De Soto 
and his harassed party on the Mississippi: 
Livingstone and Stanley are prime favor- 
ites; or, if you could, you would be a Sir 
John Franklin, a Kane, or a Captain 
Ross. Boone stands little show for river 
trips, and Du Chaillu is too much hunter 
to spare time naming islands and rapids 
and bays. Your best plan is to be Henry 
Hudson and party, and so you elect. 

The heat of the sun that is not resented 
as it would be if you were on the way to the 
store—it is as the warmth of the mince pie 
to the scorch of the mustard plaster—is 
drawing the fish up from the river bottom, 
luring the “‘darning needle” from its dank 
haunts into the dazzling brightness 
around, wakening the bluebird to sweet 
song in the woods, where the red-headed 
woodpecker shrills his lay and tack—tack 
—tacks his own applause. Back along the 
dusty road, yellow butterflies flutter and 
rest, and the wayside flowers yield up their 
heavy fragrance; the wooded hills rolling 
up to the east look kindly across to the 
ripening fields westward, even as they 
would if, creeping slowly between, there 
were not two boatloads of calm, heroic 
souls ready for any deed of bravery and 
self-denial, who, coming at last to the place 
of the spring, scramble wildly out of the 
boats and up the slippery bank, every one 
of them yelling, ‘‘ Me first.” 


“It’s rattling good water, and neither 
the toll-gate house nor the pig-sty at the 
top of the bank seem to ever affect it. It 
has never been anything but a spring, 
never a rivulet to water the fields, nor a 
river to carry commerce, but lo! men have 
learned its place and worth, and they come 
to it. 

““To the boats, men,” orders the captain. 

‘‘What course, sir?” asks lieutenant 
Turner. 

‘We'll make for the other shore. This 
steep bank offers dangers we must not in- 
vite.” 

“‘Aye, aye, sir,” and again the oars 
splash and creak. You race across, and 
come up at the far muddy bank in a roar 
or recriminative contention as to who won. 
If you “shot” enough “crows” and caught 
enough “‘crabs” on the way, you have 
beaten well out of your course and landed 
much farther north than you expected, 
which is fortunate, for now you are at the 
place of the first discovery. 

“Hey, fellows,” shouts Fred from up on 
the bank; ‘“‘here’s the pond!” 

“Hold on, Fred,” pleads the captain; 
‘“‘we want to discover that the right way.” 
You see a scum-covered pool, formed by 
the overflow of the river at high-water, 
bordered by scanty trees and low-rank 
growth. You discover a wonderful lake of 
“‘crystal-like water” amid the grandest 
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scenes of nature. A consultation is held, 
the flag brought up, and a bottle; and the 
captain, advancing to the edge, stretches 
the flag out over the scum and orates, “I 
take thee in the name of the United States 
of America, and name thee ‘The Pond.’” 
You are Henry Hudson, true, but you 
can’t go back on your own country at such 
atime. The lieutenant fills the bottle with 
water and bottom-mud, marks the name 
and date, and the ceremony ends. 

“This is a fine place to eat,” says 
Southey, who is hungry enough to mean it. 

*‘ All down for the grub!” yells Al. 

To the day you die you will remember 
Southey’s look of agonized disappoint- 
ment when, just as he is swallowing his 
last crumb, he chances to see Rob poking 
his expectant fingers into an empty bottle 
for a pickle while grinning in another di- 
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rection at Al, carefully substituting a 
chunk of dirty butter for the only piece of 
cake left to Johnnie, who is looking sky- 
ward through his sarsaparilla glass and 
reaching out at the same time a confident 
hand for that last sweet morsel. The sight 
of anybody’s losing his food always 
pleases George, and he starts to laugh— 
the crumb, finding the passage closed, 
pauses—then starts in the opposite direc- 
tion. It has been a ‘‘bully lunch” for the 
rest, and you are a happy band of naviga- 
tors, with no thought of impending danger 
as once again you plow the sea. 

“We want to. quit fooling now,” says 
Jim, ‘‘for it’s hard work the rest of the 
way, and risky, too.” 

The roar of the rifts comes to you ina 
low murmur, and some one hazards the 
opinion, “There are rapids ahead.” ‘‘ You 
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™ The look-out. 
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must be right, my man, for the current 
gets stronger.” 

“That’s a good guess about the cur- 
rent, Johnnie,” says Jack, tugging 
“stroke,” tongue between teeth at each 
backward swing of his brawny shoulders. 

“What do you make it, lieutenant?” 
shouts the captain; “‘ should we proceed 
against this current?” 

‘“*My men are standing it well,” repiles 
the wily Robert, who prefers the bow to 
the oar. “TI should say to keep on.” 

“Do you think we shall find falls, or 
rapids above ?” 

‘Should say rapids, sir, from the sound 
—there’s not enough boom for falls.” 

“T think you’re right—and we must not 
waste our strength.” 

“Jiminy Cracks!” exclaims Al, “see 
that big turtle over there— let’s get him— 
back water, quick—with your left——” 

“Now, Al,” from the captain, ‘ 
said we shouldn’t bring home 
turtle.” 

‘“‘ Aw, what’s the fun comin’ along with 
you,” growls the erstwhile owner of eight 
turtles, as he subsides. 

“Gee, can’t you hear the rifts plain,” 
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from Dick; ‘‘the water must be 
pretty high to sound so loud.” 
“Do you think we can go up the 
middle, Johnnie?” queries Fred. 
“T don’t think we’d better try, 
Fred; it’s too dangerous—and Al 
would want to go; you know what 


»z2 a big fool he always is.” 


“Pshaw! it’s easy,” urges Jack; 
“all you got to do is to feel your 
way and go slow.” 

Somehow it seems natural these 
later years that Talbert should be 
on the bridge of a big liner. You 
used to scoff then when you were 
wiser; but now that you have been 
is knocked silly by the world you see 
“i. things differently. 

Well to the west and a distance 
upstream yet, you see the river 
come turning around a big, black 
rock, dashing, dancing, leaping, 
foaming, fretting, roaring down its 
ragged, rocky descent, till it strikes 
the leveler bed in a line of curling 
whiteness, breaking into a thou- 
sand eddies and subsiding into a 
steady onrushing that even where 
you are, is swift and strong. You 
pull to land in a quieter cove on the east 
bank, and crowd up through the cleft in 
that black rock to where you can look 
right out across the rapids, from which 
point they seem less terrible, so that Jack 
says he’s ‘‘goin’ to go up ’em,” and Fred 
says, “‘so’m I,” and Al says so, too, to 
himself. 

You have reached the danger zone at 
last, and your spirits rise to the occasion. 
Here is where Fred got that training which 
kept him steady last week when the ex- 
aminer told him payments must be stop- 
ped at once; the R. R. National closed its 
doors; the police lined up in guard; the 
officials looked hopeless. President Hal- 
lett quietly telegraphed here and there and 
one other place—and the. police marched 
away. Andy did not know it, but he 
started training for the gridiron here, and 
he’s leading his company in the Philippines 
as he led his team, right into the enemy’s 
territory. Jim, too, took a few lessons in 
pluck for a bad half-hour later on in the 
day—his clinics are crowded when he 
operates on some child at the city hospital. 
Some of the boys haven’t quite reached 
fame -yet; but they are taking the knock- 
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downs in the same way they tackled the 
rough waters that day. 

Some are for going upstream along the 
west bank, hauling the boat by its chain, 
“just as if we were forcing our way up, fel- 
lows;” and the idea suits half of you. So 
the Swan is urged along by pulling and 
pushing, and one boy poling, while the 
Laura lies low for the part she is yet to 
play. 

“Now, come on, Jack, they can’t see 
us,” says Al. 

“Do you want to go, Dick?” Dick 
doesn’t, but Jack and Al jump in, and 
somehow Dick does too. He is fond of Al 
and not quite sure Jack and he can do it 
together. It is dangerous sport, and you 
look on, feeling creepy down your back. 
Now they are clear out in the river and 
headed straight for the rapids—they’re 
pulling hard, too, both Dick and Al, while 
Jack hangs on in the tossing bow and tries 
to guide them. Now, they are right at the 
lowest line of foam, and the Laura swings 
clear around. The distance and roar 
combine to drown their voices, but you 
know they are yelling, for you are yelling 
yourself. They get her around somehow, 
and Jacks jumps for one pair, while Al 
takes the bow—the craft acts like a rock- 
ing-horse in a hammock, and ev- 
ery minute threatens to capsize— 
you can’t see their faces, but you 
know they’re white, for yours is; 
and you don’t hear them saying, 
“Jiminy Cracks, Jack, this is 
worse than we thought; can’t we 
get back?” but you know they 
are saying it—and straightway 
you rush headlong up the bank 
after the Swan, and it’s well you 
do, for, as you come tearing back 
with the rest at your heels, ex- 
cepting John, who is yards ahead, 
you see what makes you frantic 
with fright—all three boys in the 
water struggling to keep their 
footing and prevent the boat’s 
breaking away from ‘their desper- 
ate hold of her. 

“Why don’t the fools get in and 
let her come!” screams John. 

“Get in, get in!” you all 
screech. 

‘“‘Something’s the matter, fel- 
lows,” says Jim. ‘Wait a minute 
and see what they do.” 
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Back in the center of the raging current, 
you can see Jack and Al fighting to stay 
right there, and you know ‘‘something or 
other” must have happened; John can’t 
be held back any longer, and, before you 
know it, isin the Swan and tearing for the 
place of need; and, thanks to good luck or 
the prayer or something, the Laura has 
come through, keel down, and Dicky’s at 
the oars sheering her off toward the east 
shore. ‘‘ We got out—to pull her through,” 
he shouts to John, ‘“‘an’ Al—caught his 
foot in a hole—at the bottom and can’t— 
get it out—I’m goin’ for a man—over—at 
the farmhouse—hurry up——” 

You on the island can only wait and 
wonder what is up, and why Dick is row- 
ing to shore, and how Johnnie can pull so 
fast against the curent: only Andy won- 
ders why he doesn’t pull faster. And right 
at that line of curling froth, the captain 
abandons the boat and plunges stumbling, 
falling, fighting, up to that big fool Al, and 
exhausted Jack. 

“Will Dicky—bring the man soon?” 
trembles out Al. 

“Yes,” gasps John. 

“T think I’ve—sprained that ankle— 
Johnnie.” 

“You won’t tell—will you, Johnnie?” 
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“One by one they get.” 
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“‘What would I tell for—Keep still— 
and hang on.” 

Johnnie’s arms are without feeling, and 
he cannot tell by wriggling his toes which 
leg is which; the strain is bending them 
over so that their heads are soaking, and 
Al is breathing a bad mixture of air and 
water, and is powerless to help himself any 
longer. 

“You can have—that bat—I—wouldn’t 
give you—Johnnie, if—he don’t—come 
—in -time. You—can have it—any- 
way.” 

Dick is yelling his head off, in the stern, 
while the strong farmer brings the boat 
along with powerful strokes, and his long 
son stands ready to get over the side at the 
first good chance. 

Generally, going back, you have a 
quieter time, but plenty of fun. It’s 
faster going down stream, and a merry 
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crowd makes it seem faster still; and so 
to-day, before you know, you are steering 
around the bend at the Grove, taking the 
west shore this time; you are calling to the 
fellows spluttering and splashing over at 
the swimming place. “Bin to the rifts!” 
you are pulling hard to escape the clutches 
of the braver swimmers, who are ducking, 
diving, swimming backward and treading 
water at the Point. 

You forget to yell under the bridge, and 
your legs and arms feel stiff as you crawl 
ashore at last, lugging dirty pails and- 
mussed baskets and sticky dishes, that will 
once again do duty in the prosaic life of 
home. 

‘What are you going to tell your father, 
Al?” asks Jack. 

“‘Al won’t have to tell—Johnnie’ll do 
that,” says George. 

Al looks anxious, ‘‘ Will you, John?” 


In the Rapids. 
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F late years the attention has been 
() drawn to that vast region of the 
Asiatic continent which lies be- 

tween the Kuen-Lun mountains on the 
north and the Himalayas on the south, 
where Russia and England are pushing 
forward from opposite directions. Be- 
tween the Asiatic dominions of both these 
nations lies the mysterious land of Thibet, 


a strange and barbarous region, which 
during untold ages has successfully re- 
sisted the most persevering attempts of 
alien aggression. It is not difficult to ac- 
count for the extraordinary fascination 
which Thibet has at all times possessed for 
explorers and ethnologists. Occupying an 
immense area of the oldest of the conti- 
nents, and inhabited by curious and abo- 











The Author’s Expedition in Camp in Northeastern Thibet. 


riginal races, it is natural that it should be 
of interest to the outside world. The re- 
moteness of these regions, the hardships to 
be met with in crossing the immense 
ranges surrounding them—the hostility of 
the barbarous tribes, and, most potent of 
all, the jealous antipathy of the sacerdotal 
class of Jamas, are barriers which the ad- 
vance guard of civilization have found it 


difficult to surmount. It is said by some 
that from this very region came the earliest 
ancestors of our own and other European 
races—all the world, in fact. 

With all its shortcomings this vast region 
of Eastern Thibet is a curious country to 
see—a treeless, adamant-visaged plateau 
devoid of the “pomp of solemn woodland 
glades and verdure-clad valleys,’’ present- 
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ing an uncouth appearance of hoary- 
headed ruggedness, giving a certain in- 
spiring majesty which attracts and repels 
at the same time. Grim and forbidding as 
is the prospect round, one cannot help 
feeling a certain amount of awe, if not in- 
voluntary reverence, when thus brought 
face to face with nature in her wildest 
moods, and when gazing on the diversified 
landscapes in these wild regions. 

The ruggedness of the landscape is re- 
flected in the people themselves, for, 
among the varying scales of humankind, 
the Thibetan is entitled to the lowest posi- 


tion; it would be impossible to imagine a 
people more unenlightened and barbarous, 
savage and degraded in all the terms the 
words savagery and degradation imply. 
One who has never seen a Thibetan 
nomad on his native heath can have no 
conception of his unpleasing appearance; 
the swarthy complexion, long black hair, 
piercing coal-black eyes, half-naked figure 
with enormous spear slung on his_ back, 
and a rusty matchlock in his hand, makes 
the best figure for a painter I ever saw. 
Happily, he is not so bad as he looks to be, 
his: fierce exterior covering a craven spirit. 
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When opportunity presents itself to attack 
and plunder a small trading caravan with- 
out chance of resistance he is a perfect em- 
bodiment of the most vainglorious brav- 
ery, but at the first show of aggression, or 
even the feeblest of real dangers, he is the 
veriest coward. 
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races. These tribes in all matters of inter- 
nal economy are independent of each 
other but join together in repelling alien 
invasion. So dissimilar are they in fact 
that two tribes separated by not over 
twenty-five miles will have different names 
for even the same commonest nouns, such 


The Author’s Camp in the Baran Kara Ula Mountains. 


A description of the customs and char- 
acteristics of the Thibetans, as a race, is 
practically impossible, for of all the much 
mixed ethnic pot-pourri of Asia that of 
Thibet is the most much-mixed. Thibetan 
rather serves as a generic name to include 
hundreds of small and disjointed tribes, 
each with such varying customs and char- 
acteristics as to form almost separate 


as a tree, stone or river, while their daily 
customs and ceremonial rites vary as 
widely. One trait, however, a love of eat- 
ing, is common to all Thibetans. For 
many months I lived among them, to bear 
witness to their dipping their hands up to 
the wrists in one dish, eating sheep’s in- 
sides, and sleeping under tents crawling 
with vermin engendered by their filthy 
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habits. They are gluttonous and will eat at 
any and all times until gorged, and then lie 


down and sleep like 
brutes. 

Tea forms one of 
the principal arti- 
cles of commerce 
throughout Thibet 
and Mongolia. The 
native is miserable 
without it, and 
when it cannot be 
obtained is willing 
to cheat himself by 
various expedients, 
such as boiling 
dried onion-heads, 
herbs, or even an 
infusion of chips of 
wood in water, in 
order that he may 
not be, at least, 
without a sugges- 
tion of his favorite 
beverage. The tea 
imported from 
China is _ pressed 
into small oblong- 
shaped bricks, made 
up into cases of 
nine bricks, securely 
sewn in rawhide, 
and not only is used 
as a beverage, but 
in fact forms a sta- 
ple of currency as 
negotiable as Bank 
of England notes or 
American paper 
currency. 

The native meth- 
od of preparing this 
delicacy is not ap- 
petizing. The tea 
is first ground to a 
fine powder by vig- 
orously pounding it 
in a mortar until no 
splints of wood or 
other impurities are 
visible to the eye; 
it is then put into 
the kettle, when the 
water is hot, to boil 
for ten or fifteen 
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operation being completed, the all-impor- 
tant business of drinking it commences. 


ae a 


The family being 
gathered round the 
fire of yak-dung, in 
order that atmos- 
phere, as the paint- 
ers would say, 
should not be lack- 
ing, each one draws 
from some hidden 
recess in the folds 
of his voluminous 
sheepskin coat a lit- 
tle wooden bowl, 
and with a satisfac- 
tion which must be 
seen to be appre- 
ciated, fills his pri- 
vate dish with the 
liquid. All this, 
however, is by way 
of preliminary. 
From a skin full of 
butter, placed with- 
in convenient range, 
each person takes a 
piece of the oleagin- 
ous compound and 
lets it melt into his 
bowl of steaming 
tea. Then, oh joy! 
Oh rapture! with 
furtive grasp he 
draws the nectar to 
his lips and “‘ heaven 
is opened unto 
him.” The bowl 
is again filled, into 
the steaming liquid 
he throws a handful 
of tsamba (parched 
barley meal), and 
drawing forth the 
sodden lump works 
it into a ball of 
brown dough with 
a deft movement of 
his left hand, and 
successively bites off 
pieces of this deli- 
cacy and drinks his 
buttered tea until 
the visible supply 
has vanished, when, 


minutes. By way of giving increased flavor in order that his table etiquette may not 
salt or soda is added, and this part of the be impugned, he licks his bowl clean, 
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wipes what superfluous fat he has not got 
on his face on his boots, and eagerly looks 
forward to the moment when gods and 
fate shall again become propitious. 

Life in these bleak altitudes is rough in- 
deed, the sterility of the soil rendering 
agricultural pursuits impossible; there- 
fore the native population is more or less 
nomadic in character. But very few set- 
tled villages or towns exist, and these of 
the poorest and most squalid sort—mere 
hovels constructed of loosely piled stones 
held together by a plaster of dried mud, 
the interior being largely taken up by the 
k’ang. The k’ang is such an important 
feature in the domestic economy of Thibet 
that it merits a few words of description. 
It is a portion (about six feet broad) of the 
floor raised a few feet higher than its sur- 
roundings, in the hollow interior of which 
a yak-dung fire is maintained to warm the 
whole structure. The family sit on the 
k’ang in the daytime and sleep on it at 
night, and, thanks to the genial heat which 
radiates from it, they do not require more 
than a light coverlet during the coldest 
nights; when one side gets cold they have 
only to turn over and warm it. 

Unprepossessing as are the dwellings of 
these settled tribes, they are the ne plus 
ultra of cleanliness and comfort compared 
with the habitations of the nomads, who 
form nearly the entire population of the 
country. Being obliged to wander from 
place to place to secure pasturage for their 
herds of yak, or to carry on their brigand- 
ish forays, the nomads build no settled vil- 
lages, but pitch their huge yurtas (tents 
made of yak-skin or felt) wherever their 
wanderings lead them. The yurtas are 
rectangular in shape, from twenty to 
thirty feet long, and half as broad, and 
from a distance look like a gigantic spider 
crouching on the plain. The interiors are 
little better than ovens, an oval entrance 
three feet high in one side serving to let in 
all the light and air deemed necessary to 
the Thibetan idea of perfect sanitation. 
Under the roof poles are deposited the 
knives, spears and other weapons of the 
occupants, and from them hang the stea- 
tite basin-lamp, the flame of which, the 
wick being of yak-skin, serves as fire and 
light. On one side of the tent a small ex- 
cavation is made in the ground, and this, 
covered with skins, is the common sleeping 
place. Ventilation in one of these pesti- 
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lential abodes is non-existent; and after a 
lamp has blazed for some time, the family 
and a heterogeneous collection of dogs and 
other animals meanwhile having collected, 
the heat, even though it be bitterly cold 
outside, is all but unbearable; the upper 
garment must be taken off, and the unac- 
customed visitor gasps half-asphyxiated in 
the atmosphere. 

The traveler cannot fail to be struck by 
the hardness and misery of the Thibetan 
woman’s lot. Although, owing to the wide 
disparity in number between the sexes, a 
woman is a valuable commodity, she is 
treated with contempt, and her existence 
is infinitely worse than the very animals of 
her lord and master. Polyandry is gen- 
erally practised, increasing the horror of 
her position, for she is required to be the 
slave to a number of masters, who treat 
her with the most rigorous harshness and 
brutality. From the day of her birth until 
her death her life is one protracted period 
of degradation. She is called upon to per- 
form the most menial and degrading of 
services and the entire manual labor of the 
community, it being considered debasing 
for a man to engage in other labor than 
that provided by warfare and the chase. 
The right of possession by her numerous 
husbands is determined by age. When the 
oldest is not engaged in some expedition 
which keeps him absent from the village, 
he places his boots and weapons over the 
door of his dwelling, and until he has gone 
the others are obliged to keep away, when 
the next in point of age takes up the 
ownership of the joint property. Should 
the eldest husband die, however, the rights 
of succession are determined by force of 
might, which gives rise, not infrequently, 
to bloody and long-protracted feuds. The 
life of woman, being held in little or no 
esteem, is taken without the least com- 
punction, and suicides among the female 
population are of frequent occurrence. 

While among the Golok, or Eastern 
Thibetans, I was particularly fortunate in 
witnessing on several occasions the queer 
ceremonies incident to marriage and 
death. Among some of the tribes wives 
are secured by the simple method of mak- 
ing a foraying expedition on some weaker 
tribe and seizing upon as many women as 
may be desired. This practice, however 
boldly undertaken, is likely to mean the 
loss of several lives, and is adopted only in 
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Curious Method of Salutation. 
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cases of the direst necessity. The follow- 
ing method is more generally employed: 
When a warrior, surfeited with glory, 
desires a wife, he waits upon the father of 
the girl who has attracted his eye and 
makes an offer of marriage. The father, 
after weighing the matter carefully—for a 
refusal is liable to provoke a long and dis- 
astrous feud—names a price which he 
thinks consistent with the charms and gen- 
eral usefulness of his daughter. Then en 
sues a scene of the shrewdest bargaining. 
The wishes or inclinations of the woman 
are never consulted, but the bargaining 
goes on for days, and even weeks, until a 
final settlement has been arrived at. The 
preliminary bartering having been com- 
pleted, on the day appointed for the wed- 
ding the woman is placed either in the up- 
per limbs of a tree, while her male rela- 
tives remain on the lower branches, armed 
with thorn-sticks—or in the back part of 
her father’s hut, while the relatives guard 
the entrance in a similar manner. The 
suitor rides up on his horse, arrayed in 
wedding finery, and announces his inten- 
tion of seizing his bride. In fact this is 
love-making of the most strenuous kind, 
requiring ardor and courage of the most 
ardent sort on the part of the suitor, for in 
order to reach his bride he is compelled to 
run the gauntlet of the male relatives, who 
beat him unmercifully. If he is able to 
elude his opponents and braves their chas- 
tisement, on touching the foot of the girl 
he is welcomed into the family and com- 
plimented on the ardor of his passion. 
Should he fail, he finds himself in the awk- 
ward predicament of being both wifeless 
and out of the presents he has made during 
the preliminary negotiations. 

Although a parent may have sold a 
woman to one man, it does not prevent his 
redisposing of her to any suitor who may 
come after, and who is looked upon as 
legitimate a husband as the first one.. All 
the husbands contribute to the wife’s sup- 
port. 

At times, however, this marital arrange- 
ment does not work satisfactorily, and on 
one occasion we were requested to adjudi- 
cate a case relating to marriage custom be- 
tween a chief, on the one hand, first owner 
of a wife, and another man who had se- 
cured a second interest in her by right of 
subsequent purchase. The latter had paid 
the girl’s father three cattle, so he claimed, 
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Lama with Magic Bell and Rattle. 


but the chief had detained his bride more 
than he was lawfully entitled to do, and at 
the time of his appeal he was both wifeless 
and cattleless. It was suggested to the sec- 
ond suitor that the present of another yak 
to the chief might have some effect. This 
arrangement proved satisfactory all round, 
the only one entering objections being the 
father of the girl, who gained the idea that 
somehow he had been duped in the trans- 
action. 

The various ceremonial rites of death 
and burial are even more curious. Whena 
chief or other influential member of the 
tribe or village dies his body is fastened to 
stakes; is exposed to the attacks of raven- 
ous beasts and birds, in the belief that all 
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Chief in Ceremonial Dress. 


the evil parts of the body will be consumed. 
After this, what remains is either cremated 
or the entire bones preserved and placed 
in magic bowls, mixed with charms and 
potions and hung up in some prominent 
part of the dwelling, or else buried beneath 
stones, to serve as objects of religious pil- 
grimage. A little of the dust is placed in 
small bags and worn around the necks of 
the family of the deceased as preventives 
of disease. A still more gruesome form of 
burial, practised among some tribes, con- 
sists in cutting the body into a number of 
pieces, each being buried in a different 
spot; in this manner the head, which is 
supposed to contain the original spirit, 
will be surrounded by as many warriors in 
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the next world as there are disjointed por- 
tions of the body. The number of pieces 
into which the body is cut by the lamas is 
determined solely by the rank of the indi- 
vidual. Thus, in a chief the corpse may be 
severed into a dozen or more pieces, while 
in the case of a warrior it is merely cut in 
two. 

The Golok Thibetans, like most savage 
races, are possessed of a deeply religious 
spirit, and the lamas and _ witch-doctors 
hold almost unlimited sway, their power 
being superior even to that of the chiefs. 
In its basic elements their religion is Bud- 
dhistic, but more attention is paid to vari- 
ous forms of mummery and magic, in no 
wise dissimilar from the most debased be- 
liefs of African fetish-worship. 

One of the most peculiar objects con- 
nected with the cult of lama Buddhism as 
practised throughout Thibet is the prayer- 
wheel. In all the villages and encamp- 
ments one may see the natives constantly 
twisting these instruments while trading 
together in the market-place, walking or 
chatting together on the highway; in fact 
on all occasions save what time is engaged 
in eating and sleeping. For to be conscious 
of the operation is not necessary, since 
one can attain ‘“‘The Perfect Peace” by 
automatic muscular motion. The prayer- 
wheel in question consists of a small cylin- 
der fixed upon an axle, one end of which 
protrudes for a foot or so, and serves as a 
handle. Into the cylinder are placed strips 
of prayer-paper manufactured by the 
lamas and sold to the credulous natives at 
a good profit, the cylinder being revolved 
by a rotary motion of the hand. Still 
another form of the prayer-wheel is the 
praying-wheel. This is similar to the hand 
instrument, only on a larger scale, and is 
suspended across a running stream to be 
turned by the current. As will readily be 
seen, this brings the pleasant practice of 
religion to the doors of even the busiest 
man, whose time for devotional labors 
may be limited. 

A unique form of revenge is practised 
by means of these prayer-wheels. If one 
is at enmity with a man it is only neces- 
sary to gain secretly possession of the 
prayer-wheel of the latter and revolve it a 
few times in an opposite direction to the 
customary one. This is looked upon as 
a deadly insult, and is sufficient to pro- 
voke a long and sanguinary feud. 
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BLUEFISH AND 


BLUE WATERS 


By EDWYN SANDYS 
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There are those who take their pleasure 
climbing hills they never scale, 
Or in snubbing short some bucking, sweat- 
ing colt; 
There are others who think Heaven's just 
a rope’s length from the tail 
Of a long-horned brindled steer in mad 
revolt 
Others clinch with mountain lions as sure 
antidote for care, 
Or risk their lives with half a ton of 
cussedness—the grizzly bear. 
Let them have their little pleasures with 
such hairy-scary toys— 
For mine the whitecaps and the snorting 
breeze, 
A heeling cat-boat and a troll-line straining 
through the choppy seas 


to catch is the boat—that is, the prop- 
er boat. I have caught most of every 
sort of boat, or rather quite a lot of them 
have caught me; but one must live and 
learn. The wrong boat is undesirable in 
many .ways, chiefly because it is liable to 
contain the wrong skipper and, if crew 
there be, the wrong crew. On the princi- 
ple, I suppose, that two or more wrongs 
never made a right, the man who unfor- 
tunately engages the wrong outfit is mighty 
apt to find his pleasure seriously hampered 
by limits. It is therefore well to inspect the 
craft and size up her owner in advance if 
possible, for of those that go down to the 
sea in ships, especially cheesy-planked, 
paint-tinkered ships, quite a few are foggy 
in their conceptions of what constitutes 
a square deal—land-measure. For, be it 
known, there are a few, fortunately only a 
few, skippers of craft for hire, who appear 
to labor under the delusion that a man 
from York is a sort of little brother to a 
distillery and, naturally, a man of proper 
spirit. While undoubtedly a good deal of 
the true spirit of sport has been transferred 
to canvas it has never been put up in glass, 
hence the wise man will keep that section 
of the stores solely for emergency. 
But there are A. B. skippers and 
stanch craft, though but a few of the rat- 


ing of Cap H. and his beloved Osprey. 


| N bluefishing, one of the hardest things 


ARTHUR HEWITT 


Long, lean and weather-checked as a stick 
from some old pirate, Cap might pose for 
a study of the Ancient Mariner himself. 

The Osprey, too, is an ancient. Only 
the boys o: the Old Brigade can recall the 
time when she was the crack of her class— 
in fact, a racing single-sticker of more than 
ordinary merit. She has one modern im- 
provement which must almost break her 
heart to think about, but which is exceed- 
ingly useful during windless, midsummer 
days. It is a gasoline engine which Cap 
introduced for the purpose, as he invaria- 
bly explains, of ‘“‘kickin’ her along home 
so’s the city fellers kin be sure of ketchin’ 
their trains.” 

The Osprey has a crew too—a taci- 
turn, weatherbeaten, bow- legged crew, 
with a breast huge and hairy as a cow’s 
paunch, and arms— Ye Gods! Such 
arms! Silent, no-necked, barrel-like, when 
he wanted to go anywhere he never at- 
tempted to move his amazingly short, 
parenthetical legs. Instead, he merely 
reached with either hand, then the whole 
of him followed the hand with an easy 
swing startlingly suggestive of tropical 
tree-tops. Cap noticed my close watch 
upon the movements of that crew, and 
presently said—‘‘He’s a wonder. Never 
nothin’ to say—jest slides round as easy 
as grease. But he comes by it honest. 
His dad was skipper of a merchantman in 
the African trade an’ his ma’am was as 
good a sailor as the old man. I’ve heard 
her tell of mighty queer places where she’s 
been, full of niggers an’ gorrills an’ the 
like o’ that.” 


At this season, the bluefish (Pomatomus 
saltatrix) is given to prowling along our 
coast, probably as far north as the Cana- 
dian boundary. The range of the fish ap- 
pears to mainly depend upon the tempera- 
ture of the water as well as the movements 
of the great schools of lesser fish upon 
which the bluefish preys. According to 
scientists, it is found in the Mediterranean, 
near Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, 
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Trolling from the Osprey. 


and other remote points. It is known 
by several names, such as “horse-mack- 
erel,” ‘‘blue snapper,” and “‘skip-jack.” 
Hereabouts, the young bluefish are con- 
monly termed ‘‘snappers;” and right well 
do they deserve the name. From mere 
babyhood to a, perhaps, twenty - pound 
‘*tide-runner,”’ the bluefish is a remorse- 
less destroyer of the menhaden, mullet, 
squid, and, presumably, of other fish of 
suitable size, which term, in bluefish esti- 
mation, is apt to mean anything which can 
be snapped in half, or bolted whole. 
Powerful, carnivorous, seemingly in- 
satiable, a school of mature bluefish is 
worse than a pack of wolves so far as wan- 
ton destructiveness is concerned. The 
wolf will slaughter, gorge, and sleep till 
again hungry, but the fish seems to slay 
for the mere lust of slaughter. Close ob- 
servers have claimed that a blue bravo 
will cram himself to the jaws with food, 
then eject it all and resume the slaughter- 
ing and stuffing and repeat again and 
again. While not disputing it, there may 
be an explanation of such outrageous vo- 
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racity in the fact that the fierce grip 
of blue jaws is apt to cut a soft victim 
in two and the floating section to be 
mistaken for a part first swallowed 
then ejected by the destroyer. 

Murderous and senseless as such 
an attack seems at first glance, it may 
be, most likely it is, one of Nature’s 
wise provisions for the welfare of her 
feebler folk. The wasteful, snapping 
blues may leave their long trail lit- 
tered with unsavory mess, may drive 
the terrified mossbunkers in crowds 
upon the deadly sand, but who fol- 
low? The keen-eyed gull and wheel- 
ing tern can read ‘‘signs” from afar. 
Trey know the veering ripple which 
marks the flight of the jammed moss- 
bunkers and why silvery forms shoot 
above the surface, or strand upon the 
beach. They know the blue terror 
merely as a lovable, philanthropic 
gentleman, who, in the great good- 
ness of his heart, fares forth for sport 
where they may see and kindly leaves 
them fair share of his quarry. In 
such cases, a lot may depend upon 
the point of view—possibly even upon 
the point of view of the miserable 
mossbunker. Yet who is a grassy 
mossbunker, anyhow, that he should 
dare to question the right of my lords of 
the sea and the shore? And then there 
are the slow, stiff-jointed things forever 
crawling the sea-bottom. A heap of 
mossbunkers must eventually fall their 
way, and it saddens the heart to think how 
they might never even get a smell of moss- 
bunker—and the smell of some stages of 
mossbunker is something like a smell ! — 
were it not for the charitable bluefish and 
his somewhat reckless method of distrib- 
uting things. 

The secret of Dame Nature’s perfect 
success as landlady of the Hotel Earth lies 
in the fact that she never wastes anything. 
If there were the slightest of wasteful 
methods, eventually there would be a 
shortage, which there is not. There may 
be an apparent shortage, an actual scar- 
city of one or many forms of life, but that 
does not necessarily mean a real decrease 
in the amount of life in the world. A dead 
bluefish certainly means a gap in the 
ranks of the blue host, but by no means a 
similar gap in the marvelous plan of 
nature. The bent-wing tern, the crab 
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sidling drunkenwise, or one or more of a 
host of small creatures, may be that de- 
funct bluefish done up in another style of 
package. Our Puritan progenitors were 
promiscuously planted upon certain head- 
lands of our older East. That those same 
headlands are none too fertile to-day is, 
perhaps, but natural, for the sainted fore- 
bears, according to reports, were kind of 
lean and lacking in warmth and richness. 
Anyhow, be it meat, or meal, no truly 
scientific mind ever would tolerate the 
idea that Standish & Co. ever really 
ceased to do business at the old stand. 
Unseen, unsuspected, they are to-day, as 
it were, in our midst, but—well, at all 
events there is no waste, which was the 
original contention. 
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The most common methods of taking 
the bluefish are trolling, or squidding, with 
long lines from a sailboat, and, from the 
beach, with a stout handline. Not a few 
keen anglers use a heavy rod with fair suc- 
cess, but this is not the typical method. The 
tackle needs must be strong, and, owing to 
the cutting power of the blues’ jaws, hooks 
are attached to wire, or the stoutest of 
gimp. Even then it is not uncommon for 
the tackle to be cut, either by a hooked 
fish happening to get the cord between its 
jaws, or by the bait being forced up the line 
and inducing a second fish to snap at it. 
The usual baits for trolling are an eel skin, 
or a bit of rag, but a bluefish will strike 
almost anything of proper size that keeps 
briskly moving. For work with the rod, 


Sometimes you may almost adopt bass methods. 
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the most reliable baits are lobster-tail, 
shedder-crab, chopped mossbunker, or 
other bait-fish. 

The fishing from the beach is the gen- 
uine heave-and-haul—the old-fashioned 
handline of boyhood days glorified. The 
heavy squid plays the part of sinker, and 
the way it will carry out a, perhaps, hun- 
dred-yard line from a skilled hand is a 
wonder to behold. And by that same 
token, the gay and reckless manner in 
which it can act up when manipulated by 
a novice is still more wonderful. Three 
important things govern the use of this 
tackle—i.e. the squid must go far enough 
to straighten, maybe, one hundred yards 
of cord; the line must run out freely and 
smoothly, and the hand-over-hand recov- 
ery must start so soon as the squid has 
touched the water, and be maintained at 
an even, rapid rate until there is a strike, 
or the squid has passed within the limit of 
good water. The prowling blues feed out- 
side the surf, hence the squid should strike 
the water well beyond that point. 

The amateur squidder frequently makes 
fast the home end of the line about his 
waist, or to some bit of wreckage, or other 
convenient hold, and neatly coils the line 
upon the sand. Experts term this ‘lub- 
berly,” and hold the coils in one hand, a 
thing which no novice should attempt. 
For the heave, a right-handed expert holds 
the line in that hand at a point his pre- 
ferred distance above the squid, which is 
started slowly swinging around his head. 
When nicely going, the speed is increased 
till the whirling tackle fairly whistles; 
then, at precisely the right instant, the 
final heave is given. The squid hums sea- 
ward like an arrow, the line hisses after, 
and when everything is as it should be, the 
squid plunges into the water ahead of an 
almost straight line. Expert heaving is a 
beautiful thing to watch, but the ambitious 
novice will do well to practice a bit before 
posing in front of a seashore crowd. I once 
saw a blooming, blond Briton in a blatant 
bathing-suit hook himself about the only 
place where a big hook could enjoy a fair 
chance, whereupon the plaudits of a mixed 
audience rendered a swift retreat, a sur- 
geon, a file, and a few other things—stern 
necessities. 

A squidder should wear stout gloves, 
but many enthusiasts gamely tackle the 
job bare-handed and learn about the 
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scarifying power of sharp sand and a 
straining cord. To pull a fighting blue 
through the surf is no easy task. Quite 
frequently the squidder, upon feeling a 
strike, swiftly turns about, slips the line 
over a shoulder and runs up the beach till 
the fish is dragged ashore. For this vigor- 
ous sport, the best costume is an old bath- 
ing-suit, and, because my feet have suf- 
fered from bits of shell and other odds and 
ends, I believe in old yachting, tennis, or 
lacrosse shoes. This hint is given solely 
for the benefit of those who may desire to 
don fashionable footgear when the fishing 
is over. 

And now the trolling, which is by far the 
most popular form of bluefishing and 
which each summer gladdens or disap- 
points thousands who turn for holiday 
pleasure to the Big Salt-Bath. Once 
aboard your cat-boat and well off-shore, 
the all-important thing is to locate fish. 
Let it be understood that the strong, mod- 
erately long trolling tackle is supplied with 
the boat, and we will return to the Osprey, 
which is lying in the channel awaiting her 
patrons. 

Over the heaving blue a cloud of snowy 
terns was wheeling and dropping, and it 
was easy to guess what massacre of inno- 
cents had baited the graceful air-rovers. 

“Look lively!” roared Cap, pointing at 
the water where flocks of white, suspi- 
ciously like fragments of fish, were speed- 
ing past. My line seemed to be quivering 
with anticipation, yet we slid on and on 
with nothing more startling than the con- 
tinuous drag of the tackle. 

““We’ve overrun ’em. Yonder they be 
—an "bout we go!” warmed Cap, and the 
Osprey wheeled and went driving toward 
the guiding terns. 

“You sea-jackals—You fiends upon 
angel-wings”—I muttered at the fowl— 
“would you betray—?” but the thought 
snapped like an o’er-strained wire, for lo! 
what felt like the behemoth of old was 
jerking at my tackle. The Anthropoid fell 
forward upon his hands, his shoulders 
level with his ears, his eyebrows twitching 
up and down in joyous anticipation, while 
I snatched at the apparently hot cord and 
kept a big blue coming so fast that he only 
.touched water at intervals. Over the side 
he came bleeding like a pig, and in a mo- 
ment the hook was freed and overboard. 
The fish was not nearly so large as his pull- 
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ing power had suggested, but there were 
more to follow. Leaving the captive to the 
tender paws of the Anthropoid, I braced 
for the second round, which was not long 
delayed. Another fish, and another and 
another, speedily followed. So far as I 
could see they were exactly the same size 
and as alike in gameness and strength. 

Within a couple of hours we had killed 
about a dozen fish, thus the terns disap- 
peared and for some time the troll dragged 
vainly. Cap was idly humming to himself, 
when the Anthropoid grunted and pointed 
shoreward. I could see no terns nor any- 
thing else except water, but the Osprey 
came about and Cap explained—‘‘ He seen 
somethin’ jump—we’ll jest try it.” 

How the Anthropoid had conveyed 
his knowledge concerning whatever had 
jumped, was a mystery to me. Certainly 
he had not spoken, but after all, it was his 
privilege to transmit facts according to his 
lights. That he had seen something was 
presently proved by a tremendous jerk at 
the tackle. In an instant I had all I could 
attend to, for that fish fought like a 
salmon. Watchful Cap threw the Osprey 
into the wind, otherwise the tackle might 
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have suffered. As it was, there followed 
quite a fight, which ended with the coming 
aboard of a truly grand blue, which felt 
like a ten-pounder and which upon un- 
prejudiced scales actually did weigh a 
trifle over eight pounds. He gave me quite 
a start, too, by viciously snapping at my 
fingers. There was no mistake about it— 
the beggar tried to bite—-so I gave hima 
course in marlinspike seamanship by 
swatting him over the head with that use- 
ful and singularly effective implement. 

Then the breeze failed, and while the lit- 
tle engine was “ kickin’ ”’ the Os prey home- 
ward I fell asleep forward and dreamed of 
brutal blues that bit and of a crew that 
swung itself hither and yon with surpass- 
ing ease. When finally that crew sat be- 
fore me, and—after twitching its eyebrows 
up and down, scratching with swift up- 
ward strokes at its ribs and showing some 
amazing teeth—it calmly produced a 
cocoanut from one armpit and a banana 
from the other, I—woke up: And there— 
right beside me—was that crew—mon- 
keying with the jib-sheet, or some old 
thing, for the Osprey was very near her 
nest. 
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THE OUTDOOR HORSE 





SHOW 


INVADING THE COUNTRY 


By JAMES H. TUCKERMAN 
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HETHER the open-air horse 
W show is—or will be ultimately— 
the successor of the ancient fair 
of our fathers, or whether it is merely the 
familiar indoor production shifted from 
the cold, splendid setting of diamonds and 
autumn fashions to the simple back- 
ground of outdoors, is a problem that 
need vex us very little. Just now it is 
enough to know that the open-air horse 
show has become not only a permanent 
institution but a permanent refutation of 
the foreigner’s oft repeated accusation that 
with all our prodigious expanse of out-of- 
doors we do not know how to utilize it or 
to appreciate it. 

In its green, sweet-smelling freshness, 
in its cleanliness and in the simplicity of 
its stage setting, the outdoor horse show 
bears something the same relationship to 
the indoor performance as ‘‘ As You Like 
It” reproduced in a real Forest of Arden 
does to the version put on in a painted 
papier maché forest. One might continue 


JENNINGS 


the parallel even further, and point out 
that the outdoor equine entertainment, 
like the sylvan production of the comedy, 
is wholly at the mercy of the elements, and 
that whether they be fair or frowning, the 
production is very likely to be deficient in 
the smoothness and promptness which 
characterizes the indoor version. These 
frequent hitches—and any one who has 
huddled under an umbrella for hours, 
waiting for some particular class that 
should have been brought on a half day 
before, knows how frequent they can be— 
are due in a great measure to the post entry 
system and to the fact that in many in- 
closures the equine dressing-rooms are as 
inaccessible as they are inadequate. 

In the course of the year there are ap- 
proximately fifty horse shows given in 
various parts of the United States, under 
the auspices of widely separated horse-lov- 
ing communities. Some idea of the popu- 
larity as well as the numerical strength of 
the outdoor show may be had from the 
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fact that forty out of the fifty are held in 
the open. These figures, moreover, do not 
include the numerous county fairs whose 
managers have discovered, with the ever- 
increasing tendency of the city to dominate 
the country, the wisdom of substituting a 
modern equine exhibition, intelligently di- 
vided into proper classes, for the old-time 
impartial distribution of blue laurels 
among percherons, pacers, trotters and 
buggy horses, all herded together under 
one general head. 

In the series of fairs which are given 
each autumn in those New England towns 
girded in by the Berkshire and the lovely 
Cornwall hills this new form of horse wor- 
ship, which in its formality and pomp 
might almost be termed High Church, is 
possibly more marked than can be found 
elsewhere. In the old quiet days before the 
city came to the country and brought with 
it its brass-mounted harnesses, its arrogant 
short-tailed horses, and its jingling pole 
chains, the native horse shared the annual 
glories of the county fair equally with his 
fatted friend the calf, his phlegmatic 
neighbor, the ‘‘ graded” bull, and with the 
temperamentally indolent Berkshire hog. 
Except in those spirited contests around 
the half-mile track, which were supposed 
to settle the question of local speed su- 
premacy for a year—and never did—the 
horse, as an exhibit, was not held in higher 
esteem than any of his farm contempora- 
ries who were on their annual dress parade. 
The same individual who determined the 
mental and moral status of the Plymouth 
Rock frequently was called upon to pass 
judgment upon the horse. The idea of 
classifying the exhibit according to types 
would have been held quite as preposter- 
ous, had any one thought to suggest it, as 
the idea of appointing separate judges for 
separate equine classes. The horse 
specialist was not recognized in those days. 

With the advent of the city man 
and the conversion of hundreds of farms 
into ‘‘country estates,” the county fair, 
along with other time-honored rural 
institutions, underwent a practical revo- 
lution. The horse-show horse promptly 
shouldered his way into the arena, and 
the quiet country folk—the phlegmatic 
bull and the indolent Berkshire that 
had held serene sway so long, suddenly 
found their places usurped. With made- 
to-order clothes and high-stepping airs the 


stranger monopolized much of the space 
and most of the time of the county fair. 
Men with thin legsencased in curious tight- 
fitting leather bindings came on to judge 
the stranger horse, and women in tilted 
straw hats and gloves, big enough for the 
men folk, rode himand drove him and stood 
about speaking the horse language with an 
accent as correct as their brothers’. Each 
year the stranger strengthened his position. 
New varieties of him appeared in the form 
of hunters, polo ponies and gig horses, un- 
til now he so thoroughly dominates the 
annual county fair in this district that the 
patron of a dozen years ago would scarcely 
recognize it. And like the famous dog 
show, given in the little town not far from 
these same Cornwall hills, which began as 
a combination canine and poultry festival 
and grew into one of the most fashionable 
dog functions of the year, it means some- 
thing now to an owner to carry away a blue 
ribbon from one of the reconstructed 
county fairs in these New England com- 
munities. 

If the native patrons and exhibitors re- 
sented the intrusion of the horse - show 
horse upon a rustic festival they looked 
upon as peculiarly their own, his presence 
might with reason be considered an im- 
pertinent invasion, but they have come to 
realize that there is profit in emulating the 
city farmers in so far, at least, as the breed- 
ing of horses other than the barn-yard vari- 
ety is concerned. 

The farmer is mating his native mares 
with the high-class and in many instances 
imported stallions—which the town man 
has brought to the country, and with their 
get he is already becoming a formidable 
competitor with the exhibitor whose 
“fancy hoss” he looked upon less than a 
dozen years ago with good-natured deris- 
ion and scorn. It was only last autumn 
that the owner of one of those small per- 
pendicular farms clinging to the side of a 
Berkshire mountain, took a_ half - bred 
hackney colt through the local circuit and 
defeated every entry made by the city man 
who owned the colt’s sire. 

In raising the standard of horse culture 
in farming communities as these equine 
innovations have done—and are doing 
yearly—in this typically staid and conser- 
vative strip of New England, no one may 
say that this modern horse-show adjunct 
of the ancient county fair is not perform- 








Wissahickon's Open-air Show. 


ing a worthy service. Upon the farmer 
must depend finally any permanent and 
appreciable improvement in the horse 
family, and if the horse-show horse with 
all his frivolous finery and his foreign airs 
can convince the farmer that he possesses 
a market value greatly in excess of his 


plebeian cousin and only costs a little more 
to raise, this improvement must ultimately 
be brought about. 

That the success of those outdoor per- 
formances which are restricted wholly to 
an equine cast and may be called “‘legiti- 
mate” as opposed to the many vaudeville 
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On the Rails. 


varieties, depends in a large measure upon 
scenery and stage setting, is made suffi- 
ciently clear by a comparison of the famous 
Philadelphia show with the two attempts 
which were made a number of years ago to 
hold an open-air show at the polo grounds 
in this city. The Philadelphia show is 


chosen as a means of comparison because 
it is the oldest and concededly the best 
show of its kind in the country. Whatever 
laudable intention nature may have had 
originally to make a beauty spot of the 
Harlem fastness, man with his elevated 
railroads, his Belgium paving blocks and 
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his stunted lager-beer palaces effectually 
frustrated. 

The horse-show set, in its horse-show 
raiment, was as much out of place in that 
trolley-streaked, lawnless environment, as 
it would have been in the Bowery or Mul- 
berry Bend. Even the pack of fox hounds 
which a professional dealer in hunters had 
the temerity to show became stage struck 
and stampeded wildly to cover at the first 
terrifying rumble of an elevated train. The 
performers for the most part were equal in 
ability and renown to those that take part 
in the older and more pretentious enter- 
tainments at the Garden; it did not rain 
harder nor oftener than it invariably does in 
Philadelphia, and yet the venture fell flat. 

To a group of men prominent in the life 
of the Pennsylvania metropolis, Philadel- 
phia is indebted to St. Martin’s Green and 
for the horse festival, which for fifteen 
years or more has been held there the last 
week in May. Having no local race meet 
to patronize, the native makes the horse 
show the medium for a display of vehicular 
magnificence which neither the West- 
chester inclosure in New York nor Wash- 
ington Park in Chicago can rival. The 
Quaker goes out to St. Martin’s Green in 
park coaches and behind sporting tan- 
dems, and he makes the place to bloom 
with the sporting splendor of Ascot. The 
number of classes and the monetary value 
of the blue ribbons are sufficient to attract 
the country’s most talented amateur and 
professional performers. For the last ten 
vears, in fact, the number of entries at 
Wissahickon has been exceeded only by 
the New York and Chicago shows beth of 
which are indoor performances. 

It seems rather absurd that a white 
picket fence inclosing the oval cren: 
should be practically the only detail in the 
arrangement of St. Martin’s Green open 
to criticism. And vet this same fence ha. 
been the cause cf mere refusals and mcre 
exhibitions of poor jumping on the part cf 
the hunters than all other possible causes 
put together. For the jumping classes 
three obstacles are generally used, a brush 
jump, and a post and rail on the far side of 
the ring, and a slat jump on the near side 
directly under the grand stand and not 
more than thirty yards from where the 
picket fence curves sharply to complete 
one end of the oval. When a jumper is ap- 
proaching this fence these pickets, cut on 
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the bias, suddenly confront him like a lot 
of knives growing out of the ground in a 
bewildering and terrifying row. When his 
eye takes in this formidable sight the horse 
either refuses, or, if it is too late, falters and 
blunders through the fence. This, at any 
rate, is the explanation a group of hunting 
men decided was the only one that could 
satisfactorily account for the consistently 
bad performances at this jump, which in 
other respects is no more difficult than the 
other two. For the jumpers, by the way, 
and more particularly for the qualified 
hunters, the open-air exhibition possesse 
this advantage that the jumps are stiff in- 
stead of loose. A hunter that will never rap 
at a stiff fence of ordinary height in a field 
will almost invariably take advantage of 
the loose jump he was accustomed to in his 
schooling days. Naturally, a horse gives a 
better performance over fences in the open 
than can be expected of him under a roof, 
and as a consequence the classes for hunt 
ers and jumpers at the outdoor exhibi 
tions are becoming stronger and more at- 
tractive each year. 

What has been said of the Philadelphia 
show is true in varying degrees of excel- 
lence of each of the series of open-air ex- 
hibitions which extend along the Atlantic 
seaboard from Pennsylvania to Bar Har- 
bor. Philadelphia, in fact, has become the 
point of mobilization for the fashionable 
equine troop that annually makes the pil- 
grimage to Atlantic City, Long Branch, 
Newport, Westchester and Mineola and a 
dozen other resorts. The pilgrimage oc- 
cupies nearly the entire summer, and the 
horse that completes it has imbibed about 
all the fashionable atmosphere which the 
Eastern watering places have on draught. 
To such proportions have many of these 
shows grown and so appreciable has been 
the increase in the value of the awards in 
the last few vears that it must be admitted 
they offer a great incentive to the profes- 
sional dealer, and the amateur finds now, 
to his sorrow, that he no longer has the 
field to himself. Not even the chill ex- 
clusiveness of Newport can keep the dealer 
away, and in certain classes shown at the 
Casino he has come to have a stronger 
working majority with each succeeding 
year. Whether or not, however, the pres- 
ence of the professional at these exhibi- 
tions is so much to be deplored as the 
average amateur owner believes it is a 
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question open to debate. It certainly can 
be said of the professional with truth that 
he tends to keep up the standard of equine 
excellence by setting a sharper pace for the 
amateurs than they would set themselves 
if he were not a competitor. 

The West and the Middle West from the 
Ohio River to the Pacific Coast abounds in 
the openest kind of open-air horse show. 
With the Philadelphia show excepted, it is 
a question, in fact, whether the West is not 
a pioneer in the industry. The shrine at 
which Chicago first formally worshipped 
the horse was erected in the open, and fora 
few years the exhibition at the Washington 
Park race course was the most pretentious 
one to be found anywhere in the country. 
The Live Fat Stock Fair also included a 
horse department, and it was at one of 
these annual exhibitions that the wonder 
ful Canadian high jumper Rosebery was 
killed in attempting to clear a six-foot 
nine-inch jump, but long before this day, 
horse fairs and live-stock shows had been 
an annual and important event of Mis- 
souri. Chicago finally abandoned Wash- 
ington Park, and at present its horse show 
is held under the iron-girded roof of the 
Colosseum. The conspicuous part which 
the Chicago horse plays now in all the 
competitions of the East and West is 
made more conspicuous by recalling the 


fact that scarcely twenty years ago an ordi- 
nance was passed prohibiting four-in- 
hand coaches to use the boulevards, on the 
ground that they were too heavy for the 
road bed and were a menace to ordinary 
traffic. 

The exhibition of the farther Western 
cities differs from the Eastern affairs in at 
least one vital detail—the length of the ex- 
hibit’s tail. The dock-tailed horse of the 
East who still dominates his own little 
fashionable world is merely a ‘‘bobtailed 
hoss” in many localities west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and is an object of pity when he is 
not one of suspicion. So far the Western 
tendency seems to be to cater to the animal 
that may be said to be indigenous to the 
soil rather than to the imported product. 
The horse fair at Jefferson City, Missouri, 
possibly furnishes as good an illustration 
of this as any other. The “‘chunk”—that 
sturdy animal built for the tight trace and 
the long haul—is the pride of Missouri, 
and his supremacy is officially recognized 
at Jefferson City by reserving the richest 
awards for him. At one of the recent re- 
newals of this exhibition a special prize of 
$500 was offered for the hest team of 
draught horses shown to a truck, and was 
won, of course, by a pair of native bred 
horses, although the class was open to all 
comers. 
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Photo by Kate Hughes. 
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AN ASCENT OF MT. BAKER 


By GEORGE C. CANTWELL 


COPYRIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


T. BAKER, or ‘‘Kulshan,” as the 
Indians call it, is one of the beau- 
tiful peaks of the Washington 

mountains and stands a glistening spire 
of white silhouetted against the blue sky in 
the northern part of the Evergreen State 
close to the Canadian boundary. 

Because of its inaccessibility, its precipi- 
tous sides, its glaciers and crevasses so 
magnificent and appalling in proportion, 
it has remained, of all the peaks of the 
West, the least familiar. Comparatively 
few have ever scaled its towering crest. 

The first man to make the ascent was E. 
T. Coleman, about 1870. Since then many 
attempts have been made but less than a 
dozen have been successful. 

To ascend this snow-capped peak stand- 
ing sentinel above the shores of Puget 
Sound, and from this great height to see 
Western Washington and the Sound below 
stretching miles and miles into the horizon, 
is to feel the exultations of the mountain 
climber. and a privilege not accorded to 
every one. 

It was a bright August morning when 
our party of three left Everett, fully equip- 
ped with the necessary paraphernalia for 
the attempt. A few hours train ride 
brought us to the little town of Baker, 
where we made arrangements with a pack 
train, leaving twice a week for the mines, 
to take our outfits to the base of the moun- 
tain, a distance of eighteen miles over a 
fairly good mountain trail following the 
winding course of Baker River, occasion- 
ally rising over hills and now and then 
dropping through pretty canyons, but 
keeping as a rule to the bottom lands close 
to the stream. This was a full day’s 
tramp, and by afternoon we began to ob- 
tain occasional glimpses of our snow- 
crowned mountain on the left through gaps 
in the hill, Mt. Shuksan to the right, a 
peak almost as high as Mt. Baker, ex- 
tremely rugged, but lacking the mantle of 
white which covers the latter. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon we 
emerged from the dark woods into an open 
park strewn with boulders of an old water- 
course and studded with dwarfed pines, 


and there, right before us, loomed Mt. 
Baker, seeming to slope from our feet in a 
rock-strewn icy trail. We indulged in no 
reveries. We were wet to the waist, foot- 
sore and hungry, so we soon made camp, 
stowed a warm meal under our belts and 
rolled in our blankets, well knowing the 
morrow had in store a trip that would try 
our hearts. 

Our wish that the weather would be fair 
was gratified, for the following morning 
broke clear and crisp, and the peaks stood 
out against the blue sky, seemingly a short 
distance away, but in reality ten miles 
from us. After breakfast the camp doffel 
was divided into packs, thirty-five pounds 
to the man. Now commenced the -real 
climb, the carrying of the outfit to the 
timber line, a distance of only six miles and 
yet having a rise of six thousand feet. As 
our party advanced we noticed a strong 
odor of sulphur, and its presence was 
traceable in the water we drank. Even at 
this distance we found pumice stone and 
volcanic rock. It seemed as though there 
was no end to that climb. We were in the 
midst of a Washington jungle, fallen logs, 
wet moss and ferns underneath, black- 
berry bushes and devil’scluball about, the 
whole mass laced together with creeping 
vines; and everything seemed to be armed 
with prickers. With no sign of a trail we 
floundered along up the steep hillside all 
day long, and late in the afternoon we saw 
the sunlight breaking through the dark 
timber over the ridge above us. We fol- 
lowed the top of this divide until darkness 
overtook us, and thus camped for the 
night. Next morning we had more time 
and inclination to closely note our sur- 
roundings. We were traveling through a 
grand body of timber-fir, larch, spruce and 
cedar, standing closely side by side, the in- 
tervening space being covered by huckle- 
berry bushes, their berries evidently sup- 
plying food for bruin, as we saw many 
tracks, also those of deer, though we did 
not see the animals in the flesh; the only 
game we did see were some grouse and a 
slinking wild cat, that crossed our path and 
silently disappeared in the forest. 











Timber Line Camp. 
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Some of the Glaciers We Skirted. 
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The slopes becoming steeper necessitated frequent step-cutting in the ice. 


A few more hours brought us to the 
very backbone of the ridge, where we 
passed our third night. How much bigger 
and more menacing old Baker looked. All 
seams and scars on its face were now 
plainly visible. The former whiteness of 
the ice had taken on an indigo tint; every- 
thing was still and we felt the chilly breath 
of the glaciers above. The few gnarled 
trees clung to the bare rocks for their mis- 
erable existence. And yet green grass and 
flowers grew in the open places. Here we 
obtained a grand panoramic view of the 
snowy mountain ranges, and in that pic- 
turesque spot made our camp. The after- 
noon was given over to rest and picture- 
making. 

Daylight found us actually on the icy 
slopes, ready for the real climb to the sum- 
mit. For the most accessible route we 
were thrown entirely upon our own re- 
sources, and chose a likely looking ridge 
having a smooth appearing surface. Our 
shoes were spiked, each of us had a steel- 
pointed alpenstock, and we were tied to- 
gether by an eighty-foot life line. Small 
packs, a photograph apparatus, a day’s 


provisions, a canteen of water for each and 
an ax constituted our freight. Everything 
went smoothly until we unexpectedly ar- 
rived at a huge crevasse in the ice which~- 
we had failed to notice from below. We 
walked about the end of the opening only 
to come face to face with a second cre- 
vasse, with more of their kind on either 
hand. We tacked back and forth, making 
little headway, and by the watch two hours 
of our time slipped away. Encouraged by 
the friendly grasp of the rope we began 
taking chances by jumping across the 
smaller crevasses and cutting short the 
ends of large ones in the same manner. 
One of the party attempted to cross at one 
time on a covering of snow, and dropped 
through. But he was brought up with a 
jerk by the life line that made his teeth rat- 
tle. The idea of being in cold storage did 
not appeal to us, and the incident quite 
took the wind from our sails. 

By ten o’clock in the morning we came 
upon such a mass of broken ice as to make 
impossible a further pursuance of the 
route planned, so we next tried a long 
rocky ridge that protruded through theice, 











One crevasse where we took no jumping chance. 


and after much labor, at noon, reached its 
upper end, and we felt the altitude keenly 
while the slopes were becoming steeper, ne- 
cessitating frequent step-cutting in the ice. 

We were now more than half way to the 
summit. Here we could see, between the 
two peaks which compose the twin sum- 
mits, steam rising from the crater far above 
us, and when the wind was favorable, sul- 
phur fumes hung heavily in the air. After 
much hard work we landed astride the last 
bit of rock between us and the summit 


and looked down the slope on the other 
side right into the steaming crater, which 
is a circular hole in the snow close to the 
lower peak at the bottom of a funnel- 
shaped depression. There are no rocks 
about the crater. Snow surrounds the 
opening with a border of ice. From here 
we made good time, and exactly at four 
o’clock drove our alpenstocks into the ice 
of Mt. Baker’s summit, which is nearly a 
flat surface about two acres in extent, 
with nothing but ice visible. 

















A WOMAN ON THE TRAIL 


By RENA A. PHILLIPS 


and hunter, and, like other out- 

door men, never knows when to 
come home; so that despite my entreaties 
and ‘“‘fussing,” as he called it, he was 
always coming in long after dark. Usually 
he arrived with a basket of fish or a lot 
of birds about the time supper was half 
over. 

Now every woman knows how exasper- 
ating it is to have to stop and get an extra 
supper and then to have her kitchen 
mussed up and evening housework de- 
layed with the extra duty of cleaning and 
caring for a lot of game or fish. Then he 
had to clean guns and overhaul rods and 
there was invariably a lot of hunting 
clothes to be cared for, so that the dining- 
room always looked after he left it as 
though a cyclone had just passed. There 
would be his coat hanging from one chair, 
his leggins in the middle of the kitchen 
floor, and likely as not his hat carefully 
deposited on the cold-water faucet over 
the sink, where he stuck it in his hurry 
to wash his dirty hands for supper. I 
used to wonder at his appetite, because 
he ate as much as three ordinary men 
ought to, after one of those days spent in 
the woods. 

I did not understand then why it would 
not be just as easy for him to be at home 
by sundown instead of trailing in two 
hours later and thus breaking up the 
whole program of the house. 

I used to waste a great deal of breath 
trying to convince him of the error of his 
ways, but it did no good and usually ended 
in his describing in his own fluent and con- 
vincing way the beauties of the woods in 
general and the joys of that one day in 
particular. He usually wound up his 
outdoor sermon with, “‘ Honey, you’ll have 
to go along next time,” so at last I did go 
along; and I don’t think I ever spent a 
more miserable day. 

I laugh now when I think of those first 
trips. I thought there was a bug under 
every leaf, a snake in every hole and a 
thousand and one horrible things on all 
sides. A spider gave me the horrors and 


M Y husband was always a fisherman 


a big black ant strolling across my skirt 
made the chills run up and down my back; 
and if I was unlucky enough to see a frog 
or a snake—that was the finish! Those 
were callow days and foolish! 

Of course I wore a long skirt, a shirt 
waist, straw hat and veil, kid gloves and 
low shoes, and was as uncomfortable as it 
was possible for a woman to be. My 
skirt caught on every little brier and 
brush, my face was red with sun burn and 
once I annexed eight freckles, five of which 
were on my nose. 

Once I walked out on a grassy place 
that looked nice and green, only to dis- 
cover that it was a treacherous spring bog 
hole after I had sunk over my shoe tops 
in the slimy mud. 

Oh, those days! 
a nightmare! 

Of course I had to be helped over all 
the logs and mud holes and I was forever 
getting my flies tangled in my hair and in 
my clothes when I .didn’t have them 
caught in the limbs overhead. 

I remember very distinctly also of 
catching these same flies in the back of my 
shirt waist right between my shoulders, 
where it was absolutely impossible to get 
them out without help. 

Also I had an early habit of smashing 
the tip of my rod because I did not then 
know that a rod that will hold almost any 
fish will snap like a pipe stem with a little 
side jerk, provided it is handled by a 
green hand. 

My husband fished the best he could 
between times but spent most of it taking 
care of me. I know now he must have 
had very little enjoyment out of his trip, 
and wonder how he ever had patience to 
teach me the ways of the wilds. 

At last, however, I learned there was at 
least some pleasure in the woods and began 
to take real interest. I realized that my 
clothes, while quite all right in town, did 
not fit my present occupation; soI re- 
solved myself into a committee of one to 
investigate and decide on a suitable cos- 
tume. I wanted something comfortable 
that would fit the surroundings and at the 
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same time enable me to feel at home be- 
fore other people. 

It took some courage to don short skirts 
at first and I thought rubber boots made 
me look like a fright; but I could not fish 
without wading and could not wade with- 
out boots, and as I was bound I would 
catch some fish at least, I mustered up 
courage, and got into the boots. 

I always did think bloomers made a 
woman look absolutely frightful and leg- 
gins usually more dreadful than even 
bloomers. I have seen women who 
looked like the proverbial stuffed toad 
after they had put on these atrocities. 

I planned and discarded. I hunted 
materials and patterns and wasted many 
days trying to find out what other women 
wore that would meet the requirements 
of my case. 

After spending considerable time, car- 
fare and energy, it suddenly dawned on 
me that there wasn’t any uniform for 
women to fit my case. The fashion 
plates were empty; the dressmakers’ 
minds were blank, and I realized that 
I must rely on my own resources and 
exercise my own ingenuity if I was to 
possess a suitable outfit of clothing. 

Then I enlisted my husband as assist- 
ant adviser and asked him what he thought 
I ought to wear. What do you think he 
said? When I stated the case and told 
him what a predicament I was in he 
smiled, lighted a cigar and in his large, 
man-like way said, ‘‘Humph! Nothing 
easier in the world, honey! We'll just 
trot you down to the clothing store and 
buy you a boy’s suit of corduroy knicker- 
bockers; and there you are!” 

But I objected vehemently and told him 
it positively would mot do; that I would 
not make a monkey of myself by appear- 
ing in public dressed in boy’s clothes. He 
then dismissed the whole problem in his 
large way by saying, “ All right, Honey, 
fix it up to suit yourself,” and I was as 
much at sea as ever. 

Nevertheless his suggestion started the 
thought that resulted finally in my present 
costume, which I have found very com- 
fortable and believe probably as near the 
ideal outfit for the woman on the trail as 
can be put together. 

For the benefit of other women I am 
going to describe it fully, so I warn gentle- 
men not to go any further with this article, 
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as from here on it will interest only their 
wives and sweethearts. 

I finally decided on a short skirt, an 
ordinary canvas hunting coat, a soft felt 
hat, a double-breasted woolen shirt con- 
verted into a blouse waist, a pair of 
trousers that were neither bloomers nor 
knickerbockers, cotton stockings with 
woolen bicycle stockings over them, and 
a pair of ordinary heavy shoes with sensi- 
ble heels. 

For wet weather and for wading I have 
added a pair of boy’s rubber boots and a 
feather-weight rain cape which can be 
folded up and put away in my hunting- 
coat pocket when not in use, as it only 
weighs about two pounds. 

The skirt is made of pepper-and-salt 
gray denim, which is hard woven and 
does not catch on burrs or briers, nor soak 
up the water to any great extent in case otf 
rain or when walking through wet brush. 

Another advantage it possesses is 
strength, so that it does not tear easily in 
case of getting caught on a sharp snag or 
projecting limb. 

In general make-up it follows the rainy 
day style, except that it is not so long, for 
it reaches only just below the knee instead 
of to the shoe tops. 

It is a five-gore skirt with a four-inch 
facing finished with six rows of stitching 
at the bottom and gathered on the waist- 
band at the back in preference to plait- 
ing to get the fullness. 

The waistband is made about two 
inches wide so that a belt is not necessary. 
The bottom can be finished with even 
more rows of stitching because the skirt 
is not lined and the stitching gives stiffness 
which prevents the bottom from catching 
easily on snags; and it slips off easier in 
case it does catch, while it has the addi- 
tional advantage of keeping the garment 
in proper shape. 

The trousers are made of blue serge 
and cut with fullness enough for comfort 
at the waist and knee so that they will 
not bind in climbing over logs and rocks. 
They are not as tight as knickerbockers 
and not nearly as full as bloomers, which 
are so baggy that they catch on snags and 
are therefore liable to tear or cause a bad 
fall. The reason serge is used in pref- 
erence to other cloth is because, being 
wool, it combines light weight and warmth, 
and its texture is such that burrs and 
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‘*T slip the skirt on before coming back.” 
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weed seeds do not cling 
to it and cause incon- 
venience. 

They are cut with side 
openings, at the waist, 
which button back and 
fasten on the band, fin- 
ishing the pointed yoke, 
in front and back, to 
which the fullness is gath- 
ered. The bottoms are 
finished just below the 
knee with a one or two 
button band like a pair 
of bicycle trousers, mak- 
ing a very comfortable 
and sensible garment for 
the woods. 

A suitable coat was 
the thing that worried me 
most of all. I spent many 
hours trying to decide 
just what would be the 
proper material and style 
to make this garment. 
My troubles ended hap- 
pily one afternoon when 
we were down town to- 
gether and then I only 
wondered why I didn’t 
think of it before. 

We were passing a 
sporting-goods store and 
glancing in the window I 
saw a canvas hunting 
coat displayed with this card attached: 
“Boys’ hunting coats, $4.00.” It did 
not take long for us to secure one of 
those coats as I am fortunate enough to 
weigh only about one hundred pounds 
and it was an easy matter to find one with 
a nice corduroy collar to fit me as well as 
any hunting coat is supposed to fit. 

When we got home I put it on and con- 
sulted the mirror and then decided it 
would be the more presentable if it fit less 
like a bag, so I went to work with the 
scissors and needle on the side seams and 
took out enough to give it a little shape 
at the waist. 

When this was done I had a coat that 
was mostly pockets and exactly the right 
thing for trips into the woods because 
there was a place in it for my fly-book or 
my shells and a separate pocket for almost 
anything I cared to take including a col- 
lapsible rubber drinking cup, which I 





“In the woods I take the skirt off.” 


carry in the breast pocket where it will 
always be clean and ready for use. 

I have one pocket for extra hair pins, 
a pocket comb and a small mirror, to- 
gether with a few other small but necessary 
toilet articles, which any woman will want 
to have with her about the time she is 
ready to come home and finds her face 
sunburned or streaked with perspiration 
after a hot afternoon in the woods. It 
is just as good for fishing trips as it is for 
hunting and being canvas is light and 
serviceable in almost any weather and 
does not catch on everything nor do the 
burrs and weed seeds adhere to it; alto- 
gether I think it could not be improved 
upon as an outdoor coat. 

The beauty of this kind of a coat is that 
it is mostly pockets, and no matter how 
much you put in it there is still always 
room for a good deal more, including your 
shells and the game you may happen to kill. 














A Woman on the Trail 





I have a boy’s double-breasted blue 
flannel shirt which I made over into a 
blouse waist and I also have a buckskin 
blouse waist. These are for cold-weather 
trips where warm clothing of light weight 
is necessary. 

For summer trips I usually wear an 
ordinary shirt waist of any suitable ma- 
terial. 

My hat is of soft felt, which is light and 
does not catch in going through the brush 
and still is good in sunshine and rain alike. 

The shoes are a matter of individual 
taste. I wear a rather heavy, high-cut 
style, with a broad heel and sole heavy 
enough to protect the foot against rocks 
and pebbles. 

Any woman will find this outfit, with 
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perhaps some slight mod- 
ifications, to fit her own 
individual taste, almost 
the ideal dress for an 
outing trip anywhere. 

I very frequently, after 
going to the woods, take 
off the skirt and put it 
in the big back pocket of 
my coat so it will not be 
a source of annoyance on 
the trail. 

This leaves me as free 
in my movements as a 
man, and I slip the skirt 
on again before coming 
back to civilization. 

No woman knows, un- 
til she tries it, what a re- 
lief it is to travel in the 
woods without a_ skirt 
and without big baggy 
bloomers to catch on ev- 
erything. 

I have a 12-gauge ham- 
merless, choke-bore shot 
gun and a 22-caliber take 
down rifle for armament. 
A four-ounce split bam- 
boo fly rod with a multi- 
plier and an automatic 
reel each wound with a 
different weight of line, 
together with my book of 
flies, my creel, landing 
net and boots, gives me an outfit suitable 
for almost any kind of fishing. 

Of course it took some time to learn 
to use these tools, but I no longer wonder 
why my husband used to come home so 
late, for now we go together. 

We have tramped and camped together 
up and down the land until I have found 
that days in the woods are all days of 
pleasure and am no longer afraid of the 
bugs and things which are goblins only 
when they are unknown. We have 
learned to camp comfortably and to live 
in the woods for a week on what my hus- 
band can carry in his pack sack, and we 
enjoy every minute of the time. 

Some day I may tell you how we do 
this. 
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A CANINE PARTNERSHIP 


By EGERTON R. YOUNG 


GREAT Newfoundland dog I once 

A took home was so handsome and 

so good natured that all accepted 

him without hesitancy. Even the little 

terrier Zip, that had long reigned as boss 

about the place, welcomed him with a sort 

of lofty condescension, and took him 
under his patronage. 

Little Zip had need of his services in 
after days when his saucy impudence got 
him into trouble with bigger dogs. Ill 
would it have fared with him if Mungo 
had not been within hearing when these 
s‘range passing dogs, annoyed at the im- 
pertinence of the little fellow, resented it 
by giving him a shaking. One yelp of 
Zip was quite sufficient to bring Mungo to 
the rescue, and it then generally fared 
badly with the stranger, with Mungo at 
the throat and Zip industriously nipping 
at his hind legs. 

A mile or so from our old homestead 
lived Uncle Stephen. Visits were fre- 
quently made back and forward by the 
members of the two households. One 
day Zip followed some of the boys who had 
gone'up on some business matter to Uncle 
Stephen’s. As usual, he began in his 
saucy, impertinent style to strut around 
the cross large farm dog of that place. At 
first the big dog paid no attention to his 
impudence,but after awhile it seemed to be 
too much for him, and so he caught the lit- 
{le scamp by the back of his neck, and after 
giving him a shaking, threw him from him. 

Zip was terribly indignant at this treat- 
ment. Picking himself up, he gave the 
big dog a few saucy yelps and then dashed 
out through the open gate and away he 
ran down the highway toward home. The 
boys of the two different families, who had 
witnessed and been amused at the hu- 
miliation of Zip, had also observed his 
sudden departure for home. Soon after 
they were called in to dinner and there 
they quickly forgot all about the dogs. In 
less than half an hour after, however, a 
great commotion outside among the dogs 
brought up the recollection of what they 
had witnessed, and called for their active 
interference. 

It seemed that Zip, smarting under the 
humiliation of the shaking he had received 


rather than under any real injury that had 
come to him, had hurried home, and find- 
ing Mungo stretched out in the woodshed, 
had in dog language, perfectly intelligible 
to them both, told him of the great insult 
to which he had been subjected, and 
had most importunately and successfully 
begged of him to avenge it. 

Some of the members of the family at 
home had observed Zip’s return. They 
were at once attracted by his strange con- 
duct, as he seemed to plead with the great 
dog, and pour his troubles into his ear. 
His maneuvers to excite Mungo to action 
were most comical. He whined and 


barked. He licked Mungo’s nose and 
eyes. He frisked around him; at times 


he made short rushes down the lane, and 
then returned to renew his pleading. 

Mungo seemed to have been in a deep 
sleep when the little fellow began his 
antics. He half rose up on his fore feet, 
yawned, and looked around, but as he 
could not see any strange dog, he seemed 
inclined to resume his nap in spite of the 
noisy demonstra‘ions of the little fellow, 
who was determined not to be put off. At 
length Mungo appeared as by some sud- 
den intuition to understand the nature of 
the work for which Zip was begging. 
With a jump he was up, and then they 
were off. Down the lane and up the road 
they seemed to fairly fly, until they were out 
of the sight of those who had been watch- 
ing them at home. Into Uncle Stephen’s 
yard they dashed, and at once Mungo 
sprang on the big dog there, which, though 
strong, was no match for Mungo, who 
gave him a first-class shaking, while Zip, 
the little rascal, was, as usual, industriously 
nipping away at his favorite places—the 
tender parts of the hind legs of the dog 
that had so insulted him not long before. 

Of course the dogs were soon sepa- 
rated by the boys, who had suddenly 
rushed out on hearing the big commotion. 
They were all greatly amused at the clev- 
erness of little Zip, but they speedily sent 
him and Mungo home in disgrace. Very 
proudly did the dogs march off together, 
and doubtless as they strutted along they 
congratulated each other on the success 
of the expedition. 








Tigre is much noisier than any other of the cat family. 


THE TRAIL OF THE JAGUAR * 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR AND OTHERS 


OW I chanced upon a guide for my 

H first jaguar hunt in South Amer- 

ica is a story of providential 
mediation. 

Unable—even at Santa Fé by the mouth 

of the Rio Salado, which runs west and 

north along that vast wilderness the Gran 


* This is the first of other papers to fol- 
low as a result of Mr. Whitney’s recent trip 
through South America. Nearly all the 
author’s photographs were taken in dark, 
cloudy weather or in heavy rain. Those 
taken in the dense jungle under these con- 
ditions, which were the prevailing ones, it 
is impossible to reproduce. 


Photo by E. R. Sanborn. Copyright, 1904. 


Chaco—to secure any specific, not to say 
dependable, information concerning the 
beast or its definite whereabouts, I ven- 
tured up the Parana River, prospecting 
for a district, and some one who knew it, 
likely to give most results in the time at 
my disposal. In a general sense, I was 
making my way towards Corrientes, par- 
ticularly that western part of it which, with 
only the river intervening, touches the lit- 
tle known Gran Chaco, even now almost 
solely occupied by Indians. 

Not so far from the junction of the 
Parana and the Paraguay Rivers is a 
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famous lagoon said to be all but impene- 
trable and filled with many animals and all 
kinds of tropical reptiles. Just above the 
town of Corrientes, the Parana bends ab- 
ruptly away to the east to make the south- 
erly boundary of Paraguay, and then north 
again as its easterly boundary before it 
sweeps far into southwestern Brazil, and 
runs a course second only to the Amazon. 
South of the east-flowing Parana lies the 
famous pest hole; and I heard of its rep- 
tilian and pestilential horrors almost every 
day as I ascended the river. If you will 
turn to your map of the Argentine Repub- 
lic, you will get a clearer idea of the part 
of the world that harbors this fever-breed- 
ing swamp. I was never able to induce 
a native for love or money to undertake 
to pilot me thither—but I located it—and 
one day I intend to penetrate its mysteries, 
for here and in the Gran Chaco run many 
trails of the jaguar. 

Thus I progressed up the river toward 
the jungle, knowing not a soul within five 
hundred miles, getting all the data I could 
find and trusting entirely to my rather 
well developed faculty of making the most 
of whatever finally offered. 

It is a marvelous waterway, this mud- 
colored Parana, with its broad, changeful 
body, dividing over and over into paral- 
lel streams, anon to gather again into one 
common river, only to repeat the process 
of division. Just above Corrientes, where 
the Paraguay, starting many miles north 
in Brazil, joins it, the banks for stretches 
are two and three miles apart; and where 
the Uruguay adds its volume the three be- 
come the Rio de la Plata, with banks so 
widely separated that you can not see 
either from midstream. At places, as for 
example, just above the town of Parana, 
the great waterway divides itself into three 
other great rivers; and where these branch 
streams unite before rejoining the parent, 
a river quite a mile in width runs for some 
distance before losing its identity in the 
mother stream. 

Always one is coming upon islands, 
sometimes submerged almost to their tree 
tops, again showing high against the lower 
bank of one side—for one bank of the 
river is invariably low; and most of the 
time it is the west bank. In the lower and 
middle courses, boundless pampas stretch 
away from the west bank to the foot of 
the Andes, but when the Gran Chaco is 
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reached, that bank becomes a tropical 
forest. It is a rough-traveling, fickle river, 
and a pilot must know his business to pass 
safely among its shifting shoals and chang- 
ing channels. Few pilots have I ever en- 
countered in my travels, indeed, who know 
their business better than those on the 
Parana. Nothing afforded me more in- 
terest, not even studying the passengers, 
than watching them at the wheel, always 
alert, always modifying the steamer’s 
course, steaming ahead by day and night, 
stopped only by fog. And some heavy 
fogs settle along this river—fogs and rough 
weather, too, as I had occasion to know 
later. They are always on the watch, as 
they need to be, and depend upon their 
keenness of vision in reading aright the 
signs of the course which varies constantly. 

It was with such a pilot that I made 
friends. Standing on the top deck with 
my camera in action, the strong wind had 
left me bareheaded in the noon-day sun, 
while I photographed a queer passing 
canoe and made no effort to recover the 
hat as it swept down the deck and over the 
stern rail into the water. It is illustrative of 
the natives’ philosophic attitude toward life 
that with its owner obviously occupied no 
one of all the other many passengers on deck 
made an effort to stay his departing head 
gear. My indifference seemed to arouse 
interest in Lucas—for as I turned from 
taking the snap shot and wound in another 
film I caught his black eyes, eloquent with 
speech; but all the tongue uttered was se 
va—it has gone. The humor of the situ- 
ation appealed to both of us and we were 
at once on easy terms. , 

He wasa pilot, he told me, on the steamers 
which run from Buenos Aires, in Argentine, 
to Asuncion, in Paraguay, but had been 
laid off a week or so by the fever, and at 
this time was going over to Parana to rejoin 
his boat. He was about thirty, with hair 
hanging below his ears, a small black 
mustache and a large, square-crowned, 
black-cloth sombrero, which was securely 
fastened to his head by a string passing 
beneath the chin and tied in a bow-knot 
under his left ear, with a somewhat Don 
Cesar effect. His trousers were gathered 
in and fastened at the ankles, after the 
Zouave fashion, though they were not quite 
so full in the leg. He wore an ordinary 
European sack coat, a waist sash of 
worsted frequently seen on the up-country 
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natives, a collarless shirt, and around his 
neck a very much soiled white handker- 
chief. On his feet were a kind of heel- 
less leather slippers, unadorned. His 
father was Italian and his mother a na- 
tive Argentine of Spanish parents, he said, 
and it is notable that the greater number 
of pilots on these river steamers are of 
Italian parentage, as are also a large pro- 
portion of Argentine’s boatmen and ’long- 
shoremen. Truth to tell, the Italian is 
becoming to South America, and particu- 
larly to Argentina, what the Chinaman is 
to Malaya and Siam—viz., the industrial 
backbone; for the native here as in parts 
of the Far East is not a dependable 
laborer. 

There is not much color in the costume 
of the native Argentine, but Lucas made 
the most of what there is. Utter absence 
of color, indeed, is one of the first and 
most disappointing impressions of the 
traveler in South America. One must go 
deep into the interior, whether it be 
Brazil, Argentine, Chile or Peru, to find 
color, and even so there is li:tle that seems 
distinctive to the man who knows the 
American Indian or the wonderful Far 
East. Interior Brazil holds most of what 
there is of colorful human interest in 
South America; on the other hand, town- 
life Brazil is least interesting of all South 
American life. From a human interest 
view-point there is more color in the cities 
of Italy or Spain or France (Paris ex- 
cepted) than may be seen in the towns of 
South America. Except for the poncho 
—a blanket with a head hole, worn over the 
shoulders—and the ‘‘ Panama” hat, which 
is made in northern Peru and Ecuador 
and is rarely even on sale on the Is‘hmus 
except in cheap grades—there is prac- 
tically nothing made in the country; other 
comparatively few things of home manu- 
facture are patterned after the less at- 
tractive European models. Lucas, for 
example, showed not nearly the color or 
picturesqueness of the river man of East- 
ern Canada or of our own extreme North- 
west. 

There was, I must say, a little more 
color among the steamer passengers, es- 
pecially those of the third class who, with 
bananas, melons, pumpkins, peppers, on- 
ions, potatoes, chickens, ducks and sheep, 
occupied the stern deck of the boat. 
Like all Southern people, though abashed 


before strangers, they are instinct with life 
and gaiety among their intimates; and 
the solemn little children with their great 
wondering eyes became radiant imps 
under the influence of parental romping. 

Unvarying politeness and universal love 
for children are traits of these people which 
warm my heart to them. I never tire 
watching a Spanish woman at play with 
her children; sich a flow of tenderful di- 
minutives,such rapturous vivacity; there 
is no sight more pleasing in all of South 
America. 

They were in truth a mixed lot, these 
passengers of the river steamer, with a con- 
fused array of tin box trunks, bundles and 
bird cages. Half the passengers, it seemed, 
carried bird cages, and almost every other 
cage held a complaining parrot. The 
men sauntered along, with poncho thrown 
bull-fighter fashion over one shoulder, 
leading the elder children; the women car- 
ried a majority of the bundles, and re- 
vealed a tendency to violent colors, yel- 
low silk waists, for example, being worn as 
indifferently with a brown as with a black 
skirt, or a pink waist to a blue skirt, or 
some other combination as teeth-jarring. 
The South American woman of the peo- 
ple is not an example of harmony in her 
gowning; but the most discordant note, 
at least to me, is the hat. From Brazil 
down the coast and across the Andes, 
through Chile and into Peru, the better 
class of women have discarded the man- 
tua* and adopted the hat of to-day (or of 
last season); nor is the change to their 
physical advantage. In Peru the mantua 
for the lower and the mantilla for the up- 
per class women is prescribed by custom 
for church wear, and in Chile and Peru the 
mantua is common on the streets among 
all but the comparatively few of the best 
class. In Brazil and Argentine, however, 
the mantua is very little seen—and the ill- 
suited European concoction of feathers, 
ribbons and conceit prevails. It is remark- 
able what a transformation ensues when 
the average Spanish-American women re- 
places her mantua with a European hat. 


*The mantua is a solid-color shawl, al- 
most invariably black, sometimes blue for 
gala occasions, which covers the head and 
body to the waist. The mantilla is of lace, 
and covers only the head and the upper 
shoulders. For church and street wear it 
is black; as an evening wrap it is white, 
and ;worn by all South American women. 

















Mocovito Indians of the Gran Chaco, 
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It is like putting a bonnet on Eve; not 
that these women of the South are so per- 
fect—but the-hat appears to destroy the 
natural grace and dignity of a naturally 
graceful and attractive figure. It is nearly 
as dreadful.a presentment as the Japanese 
women in European clothes. 

Frankly, I preferred the deck passengers 
to those occupying the cabins, for whereas 
the one fitted into their environment, the 
other lacked the manners and _ habits 
which belong to occupants of first-class 
quarters. And that leads to another of the 
impressions made upon the traveler into 
South America, particularly into Brazil. Al- 
ways there is the pretense to first class, and, 
except for a se'ect and highly educated few, 
rarely its realization; money without knowl- 
edge to employ it to advan‘age; houses 
with marble and statue-studded entrance, 
and no bath beyond; liveried lackeys, 
and toothpicks served as a final course. It 
is as though a simple-minded, simple-living 
pastoral people had recently attained to 
wealth and set up town houses. But the 
European stock, originally low, is grad- 
ually clearing, especially in the Argentine, 
and strengthening in the developing 
country of its adoption. | Meanwhile 
there is not the vulgar display or the 
boorish manners common to that class 
which predominates in the New York 
restaurant. 

However the costume of Lucas may 
have disappointed my color-seeking sense, 
the man himself was completely interest- 
ing. He was very eager to learn some- 
thing of me, whence I came, and what had 
brovght me into his country. He said I 
was the first American with whom he had 
ever talked, although he had seen several; 
and when I told him I wanted to make my 
way north into Corrientes to a famous 
lagoon where were jaguar, he grew much 
excited and talked so rapidly I was obliged 
to ask him to repeat over and again, 
slowly, so I might understand. He had 
heard of the lagoon, and, in common with 
all those I met, held it in horror; but he 
said he had a friend living not many 
miles above Parana who had not only seen 
the lagoon, but had killed tigre—as they 
call the jaguar—in the Gran Chaco. So 
here at last was the very man I sought. 

Did Lucas think his friend could be 
persuaded to go with me? Oh, yes, he 


was sure he would, and with many em-. 
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phatic “‘si seviors ” (yes, sir), promised to 
look him up, and thought he could find 
him at once on our landing at Parana, 
because Pedro was a riverman, who 
usually was to be found about the dock 
when not at work on the boats. 

It must not be supposed that all this in- 
formation came to me so easily or so 
quickly as I am here writing it. My Span- 
ish was none too fluent and the three 
hours from Santa Fé to Parana none 
too long for me to gather information 
from Lucas. Even had not simple sen- 
tence, laboriously repeated and aided by 
many gestures, been necessary to my im- 
perfect understanding, I know that in 
some way I should have prolonged the 
confab with Lucas, for his happy laugh 
and complete childlike interest in my plans 
gave frank pleasure. To arouse in an- 
other such unselfish interest in one’s own 
schemes is a novel experience to the New 
Yorker. Had Lucas not been obliged to” 
join his boat, he would have gone with me 
himself: he said so—and I know he meant it. 

I was elated with the thought of securing 
a guide who had been into the Gran Chaco, 
for this great wilderness is known to but 
few men and has practically no roads save 
the waterways which cut through it from 
northwest to southeast. Although of the 
Argentine Republic, it is substantially in 
the hands of independent Indians of one 
racial stock but several tribal distinctions 
and dialects. Of smallish stature, they are 
also of rather a low order intellectually 
and some I saw of the Mocovito tribe, that 
find their homes along the jungles on the 
Rio Salado, suggested those nomads that 
trail over Sonora in northwestern Mexico, 
particularly where it touches the Califor- 
nia Gulf. The Gran Chaco people are of 
a lower order, however; not so intelligent, 
and in worshipful directions comparatively 
deficient in imagination. They have no 
arts other than the manufacture of crude 
earthen pots, of bows and arrows and 
lances, which they make of hard wood; 
their arrows I must add are very skil- 
fully turned, with a shaft of willow, a 
head of hard wood or sometimes of 
notched bone. Their house is a roundish 
habitation, too low to stand upright in, 
and in size varying according to the ex- 
tent of the family, but in general being 
about six to seven feet in diameter. It is 


built of willows stuck in the ground, drawn 

















Pedro’s dug-out was rather artistically fashioned at bow and stern. 


together at the top and covered with straw 
or hay or leaves to such a depth that the 
roof becomes water-proof, as it must needs 
be in their rainy country. Toldos they 
are called and are not unlike a type of sum- 
mer house made by some of our American 
Apaches. There are usually two low en- 
trances to the toldo and the cooking is done 
outside. As is customary with wilderness 
people, the making of the crude earthen 
cooking utensils, the gathering of wood, 
building of the toldos, and’ the gathering 
of roots which they boil and eat is all done 
by the women. Of ornaments they have 
but few, sometimes skins and sometimes 
birds’ feathers, particularly those of the 
emu,* when they can get them, which 
are worn on the forehead, at the waist, 
ankles and wrist. Slight attention is given 
to clothes; once they made a kind of loin 
covering from cocoanut and other fibre— 
when they wore any covering; now they 

*It is common to speak of the “ ostrich” 
in this country, but there is no true ostrich 
in South America; it is the emu, and has 
always been. 


. 
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pick up what comes their way, and are 
particularly fond of anything red. 

There are places in the Chaco where 
these aborigines resent the intrusion of the 
white man, have even opposed exploration 
and killed the adventurers, but as a people 
they are a poor lot, cowardly and scatter- 
ing in force. _ Yet, it is well to be armed 
and to keep your eyes open, if you ven- 
ture into their country, for their habit is 
to ambush the march or sneak up when 
you are sleeping. Several explorers have 
lost their lives in the Gran Chaco, but from 
all I could discover, bad management was 
quite as responsible as Indian truculence. 
The Argentine Government maintains a 
post at the frontier and the condition 
seems to be one of ever recurring reprisal 
on the part of both soldiers and Indians. 
The Indian policy is a mighty poor one— 
too closely patterned after that Spain pur- 
sued in the Philippines. 


Pedro was not on the dock when we ar- 
rived at Parana, and Lucas, even more 
concerned than I, sought to comfort me 
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by the assurance that he would certainly 
find him; so as Lucas set forth to explore 
the river front, I went up to the little 
hotel in the town atop the high bank. 
Although not particularly interesting, as 
indeed few towns are in Argentine, yet 
Parana is one of the most pleasingly situ- 
ated in the Republic. It is on the east 
bank of the Parana River, one hundred 
and twenty feet above the water, about 
two miles back from the landing, and with 
its 25,000 inhabitants is the chief center 
of a very rich surrounding country. It 
has the cobblestone streets common to all 
South American cities, save Buenos Aires, 
to drivg over which plunges one into grief 
and speedy dissolution. They must pave 
the streets, otherwise cart wheels would dis- 
appear from view and usefulness, but why 
they are so partial to such a particularly 
aggressive shape of stone no one could 
ever tell me. To me Parana isa con- 
fused recollection of imposing cathedral, 
ever clanging bells, and teeth-loosening 
streets. 

It was not quite daylight next morning 
when, with Pedro in tow, Lucas joined 
me at the hotel. Pedro was absolutely 
the opposite type of Lucas. He was a 
small, dried-up Spaniard, simple and 
conventional in dress. He wore ordi- 
nary trousers, a felt hat, a pair of can- 
vas shoes and a little short white can- 
vas coat buttoned up the front. More 
truthfully, the coat had been white at 
one period in its existence; a period that 
had passed long before my introduction 
to him. Nevertheless, I could see he 
took great pride in this garment and 
kept it always closed to its limit of but- 
tons, not more than three of these being 
missing, which was rather notable, as I 
found upon fuller acquaintance with the 
natives. It looked as though it had been a 
soldier’s jacket, and Pedro furthered the 
impression by strips of the same material 
sewn across the shoulder like the straps of 
a commissioned officer. However unpre- 
possessing his dress, Pedro’s face was at- 
tractive. It wasa wrinkled, sallow old face, 
but the wrinkles around the eyes told of 
good nature, and the look in the eye itself, 
though not brilliant, was steady and in- 
viting. 

While we had the invariable coffee 
and cigarettes, Lucas held forth long 
and earnestly with Pedro, and though he 


talked so rapidly I could not follow, yet 
a word here and there told me he was im- 
pressing Pedro with the need of doing his 
best for me, laying special emphasis on 
the fact that I was making a journey of 
ten thousand miles to see this little bit of 
country. And all the time Pedro nodded 
and raised his hands in acquiesence and 
interjected como no (certainly, surely) so 
frequently that it seemed to me to bear 
the full burden of his share in the conver- 
sation. Then we all got into a three-horse 
cart and drove bumpingly down to the 
river, where to my genuine regret Lucas 
bade me good-bye. We had known each 
other only a few hours, yet I parted from 
no one in South America with more re- 
gret than from this same pilot who, out 
of pure unselfish wish to help a stran- 
ger, had put me on my way and revealed 
the heart of a gentleman. I lost his name 
and address in subsequent rains and 
swamps. If this ever falls under his eye 
I hope he will send it me. 


Pedro was not very talkative and when 
he did interrupt his habitual silence I could 
not understand him so readily as I had 
Lucas, for half the blood in his veins came 
from a Chaco mother, and their trick 
of talking in their throats adds to the 
difficulties of a foreigner’s Spanish. So 
our attempts at conversation were few and 
widely separated; not that he was at all 
surly; on the contrary he was very good 
natured and willing, and, as I found 
before I got through the trip, considerable 
of a philosopher ; a quality in which I 
strove to emulate him, for there was need 
of it in the almost constant down-pour of 
rain we encountered day by day on our 
little journey after jaguar. 

In a dug-out of rather artistically fash- 
ioned bow and stern, we set forth on our 
way up the Parana, Pedro handling the 
stern and I the bow paddle. The river 
was stirring with the beginning of a wind 
storm, known locally as a pampero, and 
what with the waves and the strong cur- 
rent to buck against, we had our work 
cut out to make fair headway, hugging 
the east bank. I had no clear idea of 
precisely where we were going. Lucas 
had given me some vague information, 
probably all he had, and in a general way 
I understood Pedro’s house, quite a little 
distance up the river, to be our first ob- 














The open portico where the charcoal-burning stove keeps the maté tea kettle going. 


jective, from which we were to make up 
the Feliciano River toward a section 
Pedro “knew” offered a fair prospect 
of jaguar. The need of continuously hard 
blade work gave little opportunity to ob- 
serve the scenery as we went along; and 
in truth there was not much to look at, 
nor could we have seen it very clearly 
even had there been, for the rain driving 
into our faces and the wind-blown spray 
from the tops of the choppy waves, left 
us eyes swimming. From my post in the 
bow with head bent to the storm I saw 


’ 


nothing beyond the reach of my paddle. 
And whether we were on the main stream 
or a branch of it I cannot say, for none 
but a pilot may know just where he is’on 
this much divided river. 

We, of course, clung almost within touch- 
ing distance of the bank, to ease our go- 
ing as much as possible, and twice we nar- 
rowly escaped collision with other canoes 
running down stream at a lively pace 
before the storm that was beating us in 
the face; three times we stopped at the 
thatched-roofed house of Pedro’s friends, 
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to wipe our dripping eyes and drink a cup 
of yerba maté, the Paraguayan tea which is 
at once their consolation and refreshment. 
Always I found the natives polite and 
hospitable. 

Finally, toward the close of a day, we 

drew up to a settlement of half a dozen 
houses set against the river bank so their 
roofs rose about level with the bank top, 
and here, Pedro announced, was his casa 
(house). It was a quaint, picturesque 
habitation built of adobe and stuck into 
the river bank so it gave the appearance 
of being part of terra firma, suggesting 
a vestibule to caverns and underground 
passages beyond: a fancy rather helped 
by an unroofed addition which joined 
one side. But the house really tres- 
passed on the bank no farther than 
to permit of a very small and dark 
chicken coop. Pedro’s chickens number- 
ing three a large coop was unneeded. If, 
however, Pedro was short on chickens, he 
was long on dogs, having five of various 
mongrel degrees and size, all of which, 
together with a wife and four children, 
occupied the one room and a half of 
Pedro’s castle; in repose, his wife looked as 
if the ménage got on her nerves, but in 
conversation she far outshone Pedro. The 
difference in the faces of these Spanish- 
Americans in repose and in animation is 
the difference between darkness and sun- 
light. . 
Outside and just at the entrance of the 
house was an open portico effect made by 
a framework of poles and a covering of 
rushes and small brush, where the family 
received its guests, and the charcoal-burn- 
ing stove kept the maté tea kettle going. 
Here, on the night of our arrival, Pedro’s 
friends gathered to drink maté, no doubt 
also to satisfy their curiosity concerning 
the stranger, and there was no more color 
among them or among those of other 
settlements subsequently visited, than 
among the passengers on the steamer. 
In fact, outside of the Chaco Argentines 
are of the one type everywhere, perhaps 
here and there an individual bit of color, 
but as a rule, all are cut off the same 
piece and as unpicturesque—as Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The mate cup is to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can what the peace pipe is to our Ameri- 
can Indian. The cup itself may range 
from plain to elaborate, even to silver, and 


the bambilla may be a silver tube or a 
small piece of hollow bamboo or even a 
straw—Pedro boasted a silver one—but 
its significance is unvarying. It makes 
for amiability and gossip and_ story- 
telling. There is often the little prelim- 
inary ceremony of starting the host’s cup 
at one side of the gathering and passing 
it around like a loving cup, each guest 
taking his turn at the unwiped bambilla. 
Not fewer than a dozen could have been 
seated under and around the little portico 
on this night when Pedro started the 
maté brew, and I happened to be on the 
extreme opposite end from that where 
the cup set forth on its convivial cruise. 
To have deliberately wiped the bambilla 
when it came to me would have been to 
insult my host, so I clumsily dropped it on 
the ground by way of an excuse for clean- 
ing it. 

Jaguar and jaguar hunting formed the 
main theme of the stories told that night, 
and disclosed the very wholesome fear these 
natives have of the figre, though they do 
not hold this catin such superstitious dread, 
or envelop it with mystery or supernat- 
ural power, as the Far Eastern natives do 
that other greater cat, the real tiger. Yet 
the voice was always lowered that night 
in Pedro’s house when reciting a thrill- 
ing tale of jaguar ferocity, and when 
Pedro himself told of a tigre he had seen, 
not twenty miles from where we sat, spring 
upon a female tapir, crushing her neck in 
one bite of its powerful jaws, and then 
strike down with a single blow of its power- 
ful forepaw and feast upon the young calf 
while the mother gasped out her life—the 
silence that followed was impressive. No 
one present save Pedro had ever hunted 
tigre, much less seen a live one, so my guide, 
warmed by the buzz of admiration which 
greeted and the hush which succeeded his 
stories, told harrowing yarns of men walk- 
ing and mounted who had been overcome 
by jaguars springing upon them from over- 
hanging tree limbs. Now the truth of 
the matter is, as I took pains to learn, 
that while these native stories are ex- 
aggerated, as native stories always are, 
the jaguar is formidable quarry. There 
are well authenticated reports of his 
pouncing upon the solitary traveler, and of 
his killing one or more of a native hunting 
party that had cornered and wounded him. 
He is not nearly so numerous as he was, or 
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rather is seen less frequently than formerly 
—not that he has been killed off, but the 
river traffic has driven him back from the 
waterways into the jungles and into the 
swamps and smaller river courses where 
few men venture. 

The trails of the jaguar are many, but 
they nearly all lead to a river, for water 
appears to be more needful to the éigre 
than to any other of the cat family. And 
this is not that he actually drinks more, 
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to shore, for the tigre is a strong, bold 
swimmer, and minds no river of South 
America, not the widest, if he wishes to 
reach the opposite bank. He isa patient, 
unerring fisherman, watching for long per- 
iods from some vantage point, which may be 
either a fallen tree trunk extending into the 
stream, or at the bank’s edge, until a vic- 
tim appears—when with a lightening blow 
he hurls the fish out onto the bank, or 
clutches it as it swims past. While the 





The Plaza and Pretentious Cathedral of Parana. 


so far as I can learn, but rather because 
along the waterways he finds an easy and 
abundant food ina river hog, in the small 
deer that come down to drink, and in 
the fish that swim plentifully in all these 
streams. In the Rio de la Plata, just 
off Buenos Aires, is an island where 
at one time a number of jaguar lived 
and thrived practically on the fish they 
caught, for there was nothing else on the 
island, and none ever heard of their visit- 
ing the mainland, because of its settle- 
ment and not on account of the distance 


swampy jungle and the watercourses are 
his habitat, yet the jaguar will make in- 
cursions upon dry ground if cattle, or 
horses, or dogs, or poultry offer, and 
river food happens to be scarce, or for the 
time being more difficult to secure. I heard 
several trustworthy accounts of cattle and 
colts killed by the jaguar, though his rav- 
ages are not so frequent as once they 
were, owing to his farther inland habitat. 
His method of killing animals of this size 
is to literally stalk them up wind, that no 
scent may reach the victim, and then to 
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spring on their back, fastening teeth and 
claws in the neck; with smaller animals the 
jaguar springs for the neck at once, and 
appears to prefer the hindquarters to the 
stomach, which is left for the vultures that 
are omnipresent in the open country. Tigre 
is a much noisier animal than any other of 
the felinefamily, particularly at night, and 
roams the jungle disdainful of lesser 
beasts in his manifest superiority. And he 
is without doubt absolute king of the South 
American forest; there is literally none to 
dispute his domain, none even worthy to 
do him homage, for the puma, which is 
fairly plentiful, has as little the courage 
of its convictions in South as in North 
America. 

Although by day as wary as a leopard, 
despite his noise at night, the jaguar is 
commonly said to attack unprovoked, and 
I am inclined to believe it truer of him, 
certainly than of the leopard, possibly also 
than of the tiger, for the good reason, if for 
none other, that asyet he has hardly become 
sufficiently acquainted with man to know 
his death-dealing weapons and to therefore 
fear and make way for him. Of course 
the puma, cougar, panther, mountain lion, 
as it is variously called, has no place in 
this comparison, for it attacks only smaller 
animals, deer, sheep, goats, dogs, and now- 
a-days almost never man, except perhaps 
in the case of a painfully wounded and 
cornered female. It is said the puma has 
been known to attack a sleeping man— 
but I know of no authentic case. 

In the interior of Brazil, where not 
many people have ventured, the jaguar is 
reported to most frequently lurk in the 
low, overhanging branches of trees, near 
the rivers, and from these to pounce 
upon its prey. In the Argentine Chaco, 
where figre is said to have more than once 
taken toll, the Indians are deadly afraid 
of him, for their native arrows and hard- 
wood spears, which most often are all they 
have, are not very suitable weapons with 
which to meet an enemy at once so swift 
and so powerful. Along the western 
edges of the Chaco some of the estancias 
(ranches) keep dogs and hunt jaguar with 
some success; under such conditions tigre 
takes to trees like the cougar. 


Up the Parana beyond a small chain of 
hills called Cuchilla Montiel, that run 
northeast and southwest across northern 
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Entre Rios into Corrientes, we turned into 
the Rio Feliciano, which, rising in Cor- 
rientes, flows parallel with the Cuchilla, 
and is fed en route by several smaller 
streams that have their source in the hills. 
Feliciano has the characteristics of all 
South American rivers of the smaller 
class, which differ but slightly from the 
Parana, except that the water is clearer, 
and inland the better defined banks are 
covered with denser tropical growth. We 
paddled for some time through a rather 
open flat country, rearing scattered trees, 
rank grass shoulder high, and_ willows. 
Gradually we worked away from the level 
country and into forest and smallish hills. 
All through the open were birds aplenty, 
especially hawks. One bird there was 
with a song somewhat like the meadow 
lark; it was brown, about the size of a 
robin, with a long tail and a white streak 
on its back, and its liquid notes made 
pleasing music in the early morning hours 
before other living things were astir. 
Another smaller bird of dark body and 
yellow wings uttered no note, but zig- 
zagged constantly across our horizon. 
There were others, too, a number of them, 
and, like all the birds in central Argentine, 
none was brilliant of plumage but note- 
worthy because so frequently having hood- 
ed or tufted heads, just as so many of the 
plants have stickers at the points of their 
leaves. The smaller birds are mostly song- 
sters and quite tame. I saw several varie- 
ties of blackbird; one or two cardinals, 
some flamingoes and occasional members 
of the crane family. There was one 
bird always in evidence, which Pedro 
called the ‘‘teru-tero,” a noisy, perky imp, 
about the size of a pigeon, which, so long 
as we were in the comparative open, fol- 
lowed, scolding usin untuneful, harsh voice, 
as though to resent our intrusion. It was 
tameto the point of audacity; one stood on 
the bank within half a dozen feet as we 
glided past, and again as we rested for a 
meal, another perched on the canoe stern 
and slanged us with uninterrupted ve- 
hemence. When we reached the jungle 
edge we escaped the “‘teru-tero,” but suf- 
fered martyrdom at the throat of another 
smaller bird, which, in rasping tones, 
shrieked at us unabatingly. If they are in 
league with tigre, as is said, he could not 
have two scouts more alert and distracting. 
Within the jungle occasionally I saw the 
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toucan with its ridiculously large, orange- 
colored beak, twice the size of its bluish- 
black, pigeon-shaped and white-breasted 
body. It is an awkward, comical look- 
ing bird, that lives solitary and shuns 
observation. 

In the night, along the river, great fire- 
flies such as I had never seen even in Siam 
—land of insect plenty—hovered over us, 
bearing lights that appeared to be constant, 
and in some individual cases to be double. 





which Pedro proceeded to cut off and sub- 
sequently to cook and eat with great relish. 
I did not share his feast, much preferring 
the native stew of dried beef and rice, 
called puchero, which with fruit and 
coffee constituted our entire menu. The 
puchero, by the way, may be rice and 
dried beef, and very tough, or it may be 
beef and rice and potatoes and turnips and 
carrots and various other green things 
that go to make a very palatable stew. It 


It was a picturesque habitation built of adobe and stuck into the river bank, 


Pedro told me that the women of northern 
Argentine and Paraguay wear these bril- 
liant night lamps, at fétes, in their hair. 
Two or three times Pedro tried, though 
unsuccessfully, to kill a crocodile with a 
long, iron-pointed spear he carried, and 
once his attempt nearly resulted in upset- 
ting the canoe. Again he secured a hide- 
ous looking creature for which he gave mean 
unfamiliar name, but which to me looked 
like an iguana. It had ared and green 
speckled skin and was about two and one 
half feet long with a short, thick tail, 


may also be all this with fish replacing the 
beef, and remain toothsome. 

In the drier, upper sections toward the 
Cuchilla, after we left our dug-out, I saw 
the famous algarrobo, the native’s all- 
useful tree, from which he extracts drink 
and covering; and, soaring over these 
stretches, too, or alighting with pendant, 
springy legs, were numerous of those ugly 
bird things, the turkey buzzard, which Ar- 
gentine and Brazil tolerate, Peru protects 
as a common scavenger and Chile has ban- 
ished. 








‘* Then we all got into a three-horse cart and drove bumpingly down to the river.” 


If ever you make a hunt into the 
swampy interior of South America, take 
my advice and wear the comparatively 
hotter top boots rather than leggings, be- 
cause woodticks are innumerable and in- 
fernal, and attack the ankle, which they 
reach easily between shoe and legging. 
Then there is also the jigger—another pes- 
tiferous little insect that burrows into you 
head foremost, depositing its head to in- 
flame your skin and harass your peace of 
mind while, like John Brown, its body 
goes marching along to grow another 
fester-breeding head, for the especial tor- 
ment of the next traveler. Pedro appar- 
ently was undisturbed by the ticks, but 
I found them a source of greatest annoy- 
ance, particularly when walking through 
the jungle. 

We had seen several small deer, river 
hogs, and many times a swimming animal 
whose head suggested otter, but which 
Pedro declared to be a fish cat, to quote 
literally from the Spanish name he gave it. 
None of these I shot at, because they did 


not interest me and we wanted no meat. 
Once a little deer, about the size of a fawn, 
and of a lightish brown color, with what 
looked like spiked horns, stood gazing at 
us long enough for me to snap-shot it with 
my camera, but this, like all the other 
photographs I took in the almost continu- 
ous rain and in the darkness of the jungle, 
came to nothing in development. I find 
that in these latter-day hunts I much pre- 
fer to photograph or to study strange 
animal life, than to kill. So I never shoot 
except the particular quarry I am after, 
or other strange animals for the purpose 
of closer acquaintance. .On this occasion 
I indeed had eyes for nothing but jaguar, 
and you may be sure that with Pedro’s 
harrowing stories fresh in mind, I passed 
under no tree in the jungle without first 
narrowly scrutinizing the overhanging 
limbs. The real jungle here differs very 
little, if at all, from tropical jungle the 
world over. There is the same primeval 
forest, the dense growthof smaller, younger 
trees, the rank, thorn-covered underbrush, 
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all interlaced and bound together with 
creeping things of every length and thick- 
ness. Below all is the swamplike soil, and 
around you the dank, noisome, warm smell 
of decaying vegetation. The section we 
hunted seemed made to order for jaguar. 
The river with its plentiful food to the 
east, dense jungle and higher hills on the 
west, and beyond the more open coun- 
try where the deer roamed. Far into the 
jungle we heard no bird note or any other 
sound by day, but at night it seemed as 
though the trees, the mud and the air 
surrounding us were alive with creaking, 
rasping things. And however far we pene- 
trated, we never got beyond the woodtick 
zone, or that of the mosquitos, which be- 
came numerous to distraction. 

Pedro ceased to be a guide once we got 
into the jungle and became a much bullied 
and never obeyed master of hounds in- 
stead. At times he would put me on edge 
with a sudden, low, drawn-out hiss-s-s-s, 
and then only my patient, alert hunter’s 
soul knows how many anxious minutes I 
would spend scanning with painful close- 
ness every tree in the vicinity. Then on 
without a word. Againa sharp, short hist 
would stop me in my tracks with visions 
of jaguar directly overhead. And again 
I would move on unrewarded. Pedro 
was a well-meaning, but a somewhat dis- 
tracting element, and pleased me most 
when he was out of sight, as he was for 
more than half the time, concealed by the 
high, rank growth we worked our way 


through. Always I studied the trees care- 
fully for signs of jaguar, and several times 
found ample evidence of his visits to the 
locality, in deep, oblique scars, where he 
had reached high and dug his claws into 
the bark, as every member of the cat 
family will do, to smooth ragged claw 
edges—and not to sharpen them as I have 
read. One tree I saw was deeply scarred 
with slanting lines a foot in length, where 
tigre had been at work. 

But scars were all that rewarded our 
search for jaguar on that trip. 

We hunted diligently and widely, yet to 
find our quarry without dogs was a chance 
in one hundred; and we were as good 
as being without dogs, for those we 
brought from Pedro’s house, to which his 
well-disposed neighbors had contributed, 
were absolutely useless, as I had imagined 
they would be. While we were on the 
river they spent their time and energy 
chasing the teru-tero; and when we en- 
tered the jungle, woodticks fully occupied 
their time and energy. 

For the woodtick dearly loves dog even 
better than he does man. 


Coming out, after I had given up hope of 
jaguar, I killed an ant bear, an ugly look- 
ing creature, with a bushy back and a 
queer, jumpy trot; and a tapir; neither 
of which was interesting or furnished 
sport, but I killed them for the pur- 
pose of examination and dissection at 
leisure. 





The thatched-roofed houses of Pedro’s friends. 
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THE NEW SPORT OF HAWKING 


By HERBERT K. JOB 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE annual spring hunt for hawks’ 
| nests has always seemed to me a 
sport by itself, a unique excite- 
ment which stirs the blood with a peculiar 
thrill. It means many a mile of arduous, 
yet exhilarating, driving and tramping, 
clambering up rocky hillsides, traversing 
wild areas of swampy forest, always on the 
lookout, every nerve and sense attuned. 
Each pair of the savage feathered carnivora 
preémpts its own hunting territory, except 
as it scornfully ignores certain minor 
species of its race, so that, to find the one 
sanctum sanctorum of, say, a square mile 
of rough ground with any degree of facility 
or assurance, one must become an adept 
in woodcraft and familiar with the tastes 
and habits of the wild creatures. 

Perhaps I may examine a score or so. 
But now here is one, at the very sight of 
which my heart gives a bound. It is large 
and spreading, built entirely of sticks, and 
without any top-story of leaves; the sticks 
lie lightly. one upon the other, strong and 
springy. Very quietly I approach and 
bring the glasses to bear upon it. The 
ends of the sticks are freshly broken, and 
there is a little piece of waving down cling- 
ing to a twig on or near the nest, the surest 
sign of all! With eyes fixed on the nest, I 
clap my hands, or give the tree a resound- 
ing blow with a club. Something moves 
on the platform, a confused mass of brown 
extends itself, launching out into the air, 
and a great creature flops hurriedly away 
into the mazes of the forest. What is it— 
a red-tailed, or a red-shouldered hawk ? 
Usually I can tell at a glance. If the tree is 
a pine, with branches to grasp, I am up 
there in a jiffy; if it is deciduous, the 
climbers are buckled on, to spike the way 
up. The most exciting moment is when 
one is just raising his head above the level 
of the nest. What will it be? Two eggs, 
probably, if it belongs to the red-tailed 
hawk; three or four, if to the red-shoulder. 
Were it later in the season, and the re- 
treating bird smaller, the contents might 
be the two or three eggs of a broad-wing, 


or the four or five of the Cooper’s or of the 
dashing little sharp-shin. In color they 
may be anything from a dirty or bluish 
white to specimens beautifully blotched 
and shaded with different shades of brown. 
Or, if it be late in the season, a brood of 
odd, hook-billed young may be the sur- 
prise, clad in suits of soft, white down, that 
rise to their feet, and snap and hiss at the 
unwelcome intruder. 

In the wild pine tracts in southern 
Massachusetts, I used to find each spring, 
from March to May, exclusive of coloniz- 
ing ospreys, about thirty hawks’ nests. 
Each nest meant an arduous hunt, miles 
of travel, hours or days of rough work. 
Probably the whole season involved a 
thousand miles of the hardest sort of ex- 
ploration, but it was grand sport—yes, and 
is, for I am just as eager for the spring 
round-up as I ever was. I say “‘round- 
up,” for each pair of raptorial birds will 
breed in about the same locality year after 
year, if not disturbed too much. Some- 
times they repair and use the same old 
nest, or else build, or fix over, another 
quite near by, so that, when once the 
region is thoroughly known, one can meet 
with success in a minimum of time. 

In the latitude of Southern New Eng- 
land the red-tailed hawk, the first to 
nest, usually has deposited her eggs by 
the 5th or roth of April, sometimes by 
the last week in March. The nest of 
this species is usually especially diffi- 
cult to reach, being seldom less than 
50 or 60 feet. from the ground, in a 
very large tree, often dangerous of as- 
cent. Red-tails like a retired woodland 
tract or grove of large timber, in hilly 
country part way up the side of a hill, es- 
pecially at the base of a rough, rocky 
steep. In such territory they choose an 
oak or chestnut tree, but in flat country, 
like southeastern Massachusetts, they like 
the great white pine tracts. This species 
is the largest of the so-called “‘hen-hawks,” 
and can be distinguished by its tail, which 
is chestnut-red on the upper side. 
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Another common ‘‘hen-hawk,” nearly 
as large, is the red-shouldered hawk, dis- 
tinguished by its striped tail and clear, 
loud, whistling scream which differs from 
the harsher wheezy squeal of its relative. 
It is the more numerous within twenty 
miles of the coast, while the ‘‘red-tail”’ is 
the more abundant farther inland, especi- 
ally in hilly country. The ‘‘red-shoulder” 
likes low or swampy woods, and builds a 
large nest in a pine, oak or chestnut tree, 
usually from forty to fifty feet up, having 
fresh eggs from the 15th to 2oth of April, 
or earlier. 

From the 5th to the roth of May is the 
proper time to look for nests of the Coop- 
er’s hawk, marsh hawk and osprey. The 
first is the quick, dashing fellow of medium 
size, with a long tail, that the farmers call 
“chicken hawk,” the most destructive of 
the tribe, the scourge of poultry, wild 
game, and of all the smaller birds. It likes 
a retired grove or tract of moderately tall 
trees, and usually builds about 4o feet up a 
white pine or chesnut. The marsh hawk, 
or harrier, is a harmless creature that lives 
on frogs and mice, and builds its nest on 
the ground in a bushy swamp, where it is 
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very hard to find. This is the bird with 
long wings and a white band on the upper 
rump, at the roots of the tail, which quar- 
ters back and forth low over the meadows. 
No one ought ever to shoot it, and, of 
course, this is true also of the osprey, or 
fish hawk, that makes an enormous nest 
on a big tree or dead stump out in open 
ground near the sea or other body of 
water, often on some farm, near the house. 
Every farmer prizes such confidence, and 
woe to the fool gunner who tries to molest 
his ospreys. 

Latest of all come another trio, the 
broad-winged, sharp-shinned and sparrow 
hawks, which begin incubation about May 
15-20, or even later. The first is a medium 
sized, sedate, rather slovenly creature, 
more plenty to the north of Massachusetts 
than further south, related to the red- 
shoulder and red-tail in the genus 
“Buteo,” or “buzzard-hawk.” It fixes 
over an old squirrel’s nest, at moderate 
height in a pine or chestnut tree, being 
generally too lazy to build for itself, and 
too indolent to do much harm. 

Very different is the fiery little sharp- 
shinned hawk, a relative of the Cooper’s, 
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often called “bird-hawk” or ‘‘bullet- 
hawk” by the farmers. It builds a neat 
little unlined nest all of sticks in a pine or 
hemlock back from some farm, and every 
day comes dashing into the barn-yard for 
asmall chicken. Spare them not boys, but 
be sure and distinguish the little sparrow 


hawk with the reddish tail, which hovers 
over the fields and lays in a hollow branch 
of a tree out in the pasture, loves grasshop- 
pers and mice, and has little taste for 
chicken. 

When I go “hawking” out west, say in 
the timber-belts along the shores of lakes 
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and streams in North Dakota, I expect to 
find eggs of the red-tail and of the ferru- 
ginous rough-legged hawk (a bird feath- 
ered down to the toes and with a white 
tail) by the first of May, of Cooper’s hawk 
about the middle, of marsh hawk (on the 
ground in a depression of the prairie or by 
a slough) and sparrow hawk (in a hollow 
tree) from then to the last of the month, 
and of the large and tardy Swainson’s 
hawk (similar to the red-tail, but with a 
banded tail) about the first of June. Here 
the season is much later than in southern 
New England, but in Florida “hawking” 
begins early, for the bald eagle, which is 
really only a big hawk, there lays its eggs 
by December or January. 

One bright day in early May, after an 


eight mile drive by a swamp in Plymouth 
County, Massachusetts, I came to a lonely 
clearing where a stalwart farmer lived in 
solitude. He was having a hard time with 
his poultry-raising, owing to the depreda- 
tions of a pair of little sharp-shinned 
hawks that evidently had a nest in the 
dense cedar swamp near by, whither they 
usually flew. Every few hours one of 
them would come and get a chicken, so 
boldly and quickly that the persecuted 
farmer could never get in a shot. In his 
distress he appealed to me, invoking my 
far-famed skill as a hawk-hunter. 

The first thing was to find the nest. 
Together we made a systematic search of 
the cedar-tract, and in less than an hour I 
spied a likely nest, from which the little 
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hawk soon darted like a flash, so quickly 
that the mighty trapper missed his shot. 
The nest was only fifteen feet from the 
ground, a neat, typical structure of small 
twigs, without any soft lining whatever for 
the four beautiful, boldly-marked eggs. 
Taking these, I set a small, round, steel 
trap in the nest, covered it with a few 
twigs, and we withdrew. In a short time 
the female hawk was fast in the trap, 
which ended the raids on the chickens, as 
the male deserted the dangerous locality. 

About a mile from here a pair of marsh 
hawks were each year accustomed to nest 
in a most villainous tract of tangled 
swamp. Water was knee deep amid the 
spongy moss and grass, which together 
with tangled acres of alder, hackmatack, 
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and other shrubbery, made progress next 
to impossible. Some seasons I have plod- 
ded through it for hours, reeking with 
sweat, before success came; but this time 
I was in luck. Hardly half an hour had I 
been beating, before a large brown bird 
sprang from the grass close beside me with 
fierce cries, and there was the rude nest of 
weed-stems, containing three bluish-white 
eggs. As I examined them, the female 
marsh hawk swooped at me, screaming 
with rage, almost striking me with her tal- 
ons, while the light gray male hovered at a 
safe distance, watching the fray. 

Now came into play a little piece of 
woodcraft. Not far from here another 
farm was troubled with the depredations 
of some Cooper’s hawks. Where might 
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the nest be? I knew the country pretty 
well, through many a hard tramp. For 
several miles about it was practically a 
wilderness, more or less stripped by lum- 
bermen. About a mile and a half away 
was the likeliest place for ‘‘Cooper’s,” a 
grove of rather tall pines. To reach it by 
team I had to follow a crooked, circuitous 
logging road. At last I reached the grove, 
and, driving through it, I used my eyes. A 
piece of white down lay on the ground, 
right in the track. I stopped the horse, 
and peered about carefully. Some rods 
back from the road there seemed to be 
some sort of a nest up one of the pines. As 
I hitched the horse, a large bird darted out 
of the grove. The nest, some thirty feet up 
a white pine, fairly bristled with waving 
white down, which also clung to the 
branches all about. I fairly sprang up the 
tree, and gloated over the four warm blu- 
ish-white eggs that belonged to no other 
than a Cooper’s hawk—unless to me! 

The camera is a splendid adjunct to the 
delights of the new hawking. First, and 
easiest, one can secure valuable pictorial 
records of the nesting-sites of each kind of 
hawk, as illustrating their habits. Por- 
trait studies of these birds in captivity are 
interesting. Many are trapped by farmers, 
and young from the nest may be used. 
More difficult is the photographing of 
nests and their contents in tall trees, in- 
volving excitement and danger to life and 
limb. Hardest of all is the photographing 
of the exceedingly wary adult in freedom, 
either in flight or in the act of incubation. 

One day, about the middle of May, I 
was crawling through a thicket of moun- 
tain laurel in some dense woods, when I 
heard, from beyond me, the shrill whistle 
of a broad-winged hawk. The bird was 
flying about uneasily, alighting here and 
there, evidently anxious over my approach 
to its nest, which I soon found in the top 
crotch of a chestnut tree, about forty feet 
from the ground. Strapping on the climb- 
ing-irons, and making the ascent, I found 
that there were four eggs in the nest, the 
only instance which I have personally 
known of the broad-wing laying more than 
three eggs. 

Naturally, I was anxious to photograph 
this rarity. The present occasion was in- 
opportune, for, just as I was climbing the 
tree, a heavy thunder shower, which had 
been threatening, burst forth in torrents of 
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rain. But the situation of the nest was the 
greatest drawback. Like many chestnut 
trees, this one ended in a fork of several 
slender and partly decayed branches. The 
nest occupied the whole of this crotch, 
leaving no good way to get up over it, or, if 
one did so, any safe foothold above the 
nest. 

However, it was a great temptation to 
try, so I returned on the last day of May, 
accompanied by my little son. With cam- 
era slung over my shoulder, I reached the 
nest, and, after quite a struggle, placed a 
foot in the fork beside it, and stood up 
there. Even then the prospect looked 
dubious, but finally I found lodgment for 
one foot on one of the stubs above the 
nest, straddling across with the other to 
the next stub, where, holding on with one 
hand, I proceeded to work. First I had to 
screw my bolt into a branch, then take out 
the camera from the case, open it, adjust 
the clamp, and attach it to the bolt. The 
focusing of the instrument, with head 
under the cloth, looking down between my 
legs, I found to be the ordeal most trying 
to the nerves, conscious as I was of the in- 
security of my position and the conse- 
quences of the least slip or dizziness. But 
by a strong effort of will I went steadily 
through the performance, and after three- 
quarters of an hour, reached terra firma 
with four good plates as my sufficient re- 
ward. 

That same season I found a pair of red- 
tails nesting in their favorite location, in 
this rough hill-country of western Con- 
necticut, high up on an enormous rock oak 
growing up from under a steep ledge In 
early June, when the two young were get- 
ting quite large,I went to see what I could 
do with them. The thickness of the tree, 
together with its rough, scaly bark, made 
it practically unclimbable, except with con- 
siderable danger. I found it best to ascend 
a smaller oak, growing a little farther up 
the ledge, and on this reached the level of 
the nest, about twenty feet away from it. 
By actual count, I was up that tree four 
hours and a half. Much of the time was 


spent in rigging my telephoto apparatus. 
Unfortunately a strong wind arose, with 
frequent gusts that set trees and camera 
waving like the masts of a ship at sea. The 
telephotographs proved worthless, but I 
secured some fair results with the single 
combination of the doublet lens, showing 
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The Nest of an Osprey. 


the young hawks in their lofty, breezy 
home. 

My most difficult achievement (on the 
photographic side of “‘hawking”’) has been 
the securing of a picture of a Cooper’s 
hawk brooding its eggs forty-two feet up a 
hemlock tree, the camera being but four 
feet away, and yet the hawk so wary that 
it would not allow me to approach it on the 
nest within gunshot. I did it by nailing up 
a “dummy” camera—a box with a round 
hole in it, partly covered with a piece of 
burlap—near by in the woods, changing 
its position and accustoming the wily bird 
to its presence, until I had it right over the 
nest. Then I replaced it with my own 
camera, fastened by ball and socket clamp 


to a screw-bolt, covered it with the same 
cloth, and lay in a bower a hundred yards 
away, with a line of communication to the 
shutter of the camera by a spool of black 
linen thread. On consecutive afternoons 
I secured two exposures on the bird, which 
returned to the nest in forty minutes the 
first time, an hour the second. The first at- 
tempt failed through a mishap to the 
plate; the second was entirely successful, 
after a purgatory of trial, through the ac- 
tion of the hawk in first alighting close over 
my head, and keeping me motionless on 
my face for what seemed like ages, not 
even daring to brush off the swarm of 
mosquitoes that were draining my life- 
blood. 





** Out of the ruck and the dust shot a lean yellow streak.” 








Drawing by C. M. Russell. 
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THE TENDERFOOT 


By H. W. MORROW 


board platform and kicking his 

heels, looked contemplatively out 
toward the bare, brown hills a mile or so 
away. After awhile, he took a letter from 
his pocket and read, punctuating occa- 
sionally with interjections of his own. 

. «. « « « “You've only got one 
life to live; what do you want to bury 
yourself out there for? Why not come 
back and live it ?” 

The dry winds of northwestern Ne- 
braska gathered up sand and dust and 
other debris and distributed it impartially. 
The tenderfoot being to leeward of the lit- 
tle wooden station, in a sort of eddy, got 
his full share; the sand gritted uncomfort- 
ably in his teeth and the dried grasses 
found lodgment in his hair. But he only 
smiled a dry little smile as he put the letter 
back into his pocket. 

The smile evoked by this part of the let- 
ter changed into a broad grin as two men 
in Government blue, the stripes on their 
arms indicating the rank of sergeant, came 
swinging down from the town, the one rid- 
ing a diminutive, fleabit pony, the other an, 
abnormally long-legged Government mule. 
It was a sight that they themselves 
would have been the first to find uproari- 
ously funny, except that numerous visits to 
a certain corner where were dispensed 
liquid refreshments prohibited to the red 
man but gloriously free to his white 
brother, had reduced them to a state of un- 
natural gravity and official dignity. The 
mule ran with the grace of a galloping 
camel and the pony looked like a rabbit by 
its side, taking two strides to his one. 

A troop of noisy girls of from ten to six- 
teen years of age, riding astride their non- 
descript ponies, some barebacked, some 
in the deep men’s saddles of the plains, all 
shouting and laughing, scampered after 
them across the railroad track and disap- 
peared in a cloud of dust out toward a 
rough board structure that jutted up out of 
the prairie about a quarter of a mile to the 
west. 

Then the Tenderfoot followed, still 
smiling. It amused him to think of Potter 


? | ‘HE tenderfoot sat on the rough 


writing to him in that way. He started to 
whistle a little tune but the wind stopped 
that with a hatful of dust that it had found 
opportunely. The slovenly agent looked 
after him suspiciously. But the latter did 
not notice him at all. He was figuring to 
himself how many times it would happen 
that Fate, after worrying an inoffensive 
mortal to the verge of nervous prostration, 
using for that delightful purpose a branch 
railroad through the sandhills, would elect 
to strand him for six hours in the town of 
all others he would have selected for that 
event. 

Indian boys dashed by on rough, uncur- 
ried ponies, vying with the white girls in 
the amount and variety of noise they 
made, their ponies’ hoofs striking dully in 
the dust or beating a lively tattoo accord- 
ing as they were on the high or low ground. 
Statuesque old warriors, silent, dignified, 
blanketed to the eyes, left their tents sit- 
ting lonely or in clusters on the brown 
prairie, and stalked with the gliding, in-toe 
motion of the Indian toward the point at 
which the various streams of humanity 
were converging, apparently uninter- 
ested, looking neither to the right nor the 
left. The Tenderfoot wondered how 
many of them had been at Wounded Knee 
or against Custer. For profundity on a 
small capital there is no hope of competing 
with an Indian after he is fifty. Squaws 
with babes at their backs followed meekly 
and seated themselves at a respectable dis- 
tance from their liege lords who saw them 
not at all. 

It was a race week at a town near the 
Pine Ridge Agency and everybody was 
there; the Indians as ever at a race; 
whites of all ages, classes and conditions 
of soberness or otherwise; the dust and 
the wind over the burnt grass. 

The Tenderfoot started to walk toward 
the lower end of the track where a race was 
being arranged between a sorrel colt and a 
black pony. He began his education at 
once. Many others were going the same 
way, treading carelessly with that free and 
easy swagger that becomes a man who is 
just as good as anyone. The Tenderfoot 
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did likewise but with a different result. 
He had not gone a dozen paces when he felt 
a sensation not unlike that he had known 
when as a boy he had placed his bare foot 
fairly in the bosom of a vigorous Canada 
Thistle. ‘‘A regular cactus treading ten- 
derfoot,” quoth his mind unto him, even 
before he had time to raise his foot and 
look at the little round, wickedly barbed 
ball that clung so tenaciously to the inner 
side of his instep; and he marveled much 
at the immunity enjoyed by a people that 
strolled unconcernedly, even in mocca- 
sins, where a box calf, leather-lined shoe 
was no protection. 

The sorrel colt was a home product; he 
had won barrels of money for his owner the 
day before, but he didn’t look it; he had a 
stringy, washed-out look. The black pony 
was a stranger and looked every inch a 
runner from the small, nervous muzzle to 
the trim hind feet that set off a pair of 
beautifully muscled legs. He was like a 
wire spring and looked as though he might 
run the sorrel’s legs off. 

Back in Ohio, at the county fairs, when 
the Tenderfoot had such thoughts, he had 
been accustomed to giving them vent with- 
out serious results. He did so now, wholly 
unprepared for the result. ‘‘How much! 
Here! I'll take ten on that! Oh, well! 
What kind of a blanked game’s that 
y’r givin’ us! 
Put up or shut up!” Being totally un- 
prepared for such a rush of language 
and outstretched hands, the Tenderfoot 
backed off, flinched and looked scaredly 
down toward his feet. He recovered him- 
self quickly, but too late. They laughed, 
and henceforth nothing he would say 
would count. They had him ticketed. 

He had his revenge however. It took 
two men to hold the black while the sorrel 
sured lazily. A half dozen or more times 
they did this, the black stubborn and vi- 
cious, the sorrel tractable and lazy. It 
was a three hundred and fifty yard race 
and the first few jumps would count. 
And when the start came, these first few 
jumps went tothe black. Heshotaway atthe 
crack of the pistol as though it had been 
the crack of a whip lash on his flank and 
the sorrel never lapped him after the tenth 
jump. ‘‘Let him go! Let him go!” yelled 
the sorrel’s owner, but the little black run- 
ning beautifully with that free, high, open 
gait more often pictured by the old illus- 


Oh, well, then don’t talk. « 
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trators than seen in a race, held his posi- 
tion easily to the end. And then a quiet 
looking man gathered in the stakes, which 
were not great, and the crowd straggled 
off toward the judge’s stand where the 
main races were to finish, the Tenderfoot 
carrying his shoulders a little higher. 

“Put your money on the blaze-faced 
sorrel mare.’ The shoulders came down 
at once. His feet were even now tingling 
from the cactus barbs but surely they were 
not so tender as that. He studied himself 
carefully to determine if possible just why 
he should have been selected as suitable 
soil for such a suggestion. Later he apolo- 
gized mentally to the rough-looking young 
fellow who made it. He could not find 
him to apologize verbally. The blaze- 
faced sorrel looked like a horse on stilts. 
She looked as though nature, or art, had 
started to make a giraffe and then chang- 
ing her mind, made the hind legs on the 
same plan as the front ones and attached a 
horse’s head. The result was picturesque 
but not particularly horsey. The Ten- 
derfoot feared the legs would not be able 
to codperate at critical junctures. He 
might have saved himself all concern; at 
the trying out, they did seem a trifle in- 
consistent in their performance; the Ten- 
derfoot and others, especially a superb 
woman riding a bay astride with the seat 
of a Diana and a man’s hat, breathed the 
dust, the thick insistent and inquisitive 
dust of a Nebraska prairie and waited for 
the real thing. While they waited he 
watched the woman and read into her life 
a history, a wild, free, romantic history of 
the plains. He was probably mistaken; 
she may have been cook at the Henderson 
House. 

In the meantime, they got away, the 
blaze-face trailing, her long legs dangling 
nonchalantly, the chestnut leading mag- 
nificently, the play of his superb muscles 
suggesting a well-oiled machine. The 
black-tailed bay was running a good sec- 
ond. It was a race of thoroughbreds and 
did not interest the Tenderfoot at all. He 
had not come out of the east to see thor- 
oughbreds run and there was no new thrill 
in it. He turned to watch the woman 
astride just in time to see her dash out of 
the little crowd that surrounded her, rise in 
her stirrups and gaze under her leveled 
hand at the fleeing trio. It was grand and 
he forgot that a race was on; but as she con- 
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tinued her steady gaze, he turned to look 
for the reason. The chestnut had found 
the work too fast for him; his magnificent 
stride was all there was to him. The bay 
was pushing him muzzle for muzzle and 
the blaze-face still trailing. This way they 
made the first circuit. And then, there 
was nothing spectacular about it, the long 
legs just unraveled little by little, the white 
face crept up along the bay’s flank, along 
his side, past his shoulder and they ran 
like a four of cavalry for awhile, the riders 
of the chestnut and the bay making their 
whips sing, the sorrel running easily. This 
continued till they swung into the home 
stretch; then there was a yellow and white 
awakening and the race was over. The 
Tenderfoot was disgusted, it was the old, 
old game without a redeeming feature of 
the picturesque. He tried to find the man 
who had given him the tip. It would have 
done him no good if he had known it was 
straight—he never bet anything more valu- 
able than his opinion, but it seemed to 
have an originality about it that he liked. 

Then he turned to see what was left. 
Everywhere was dust, insistent, gray, im- 
partial dust. The superb woman on horse- 
back lifted her bay into an easy canter and 
rode to talk with a patriarch in a patri- 
archal carriage, sitting her horse as 
another woman her rocking-chair Over 
by the judge’s stand, a tall country looking 
fellow was flourishing ten-dollar bills and 
trying to get a bet on the next race. To 
him went the Tenderfoot; he hoped that 
he might be really drunk, not feigning— 
after the tip he felt that it might really be 
so. Eventually he concluded that this too 
was stereotyped. He began to wish his 
train would come. 

And then he saw something. An In- 
dian, a young Indian with the unmistak- 
able, eagle-beak of the Sioux, with long 
hair floating in the wind, riding bare 
backed on a sway-back pony of the true 
buckskin, and with evident intention of 
entering the next race. 

“What is it?” he inquired of a cattle 
man near by with a fine disregard for de- 
finiteness. But the man understood. 
‘“What? Oh! Next race! County against 
reservation! Any good! Nawh, not 
much; Indians aint no jockeys. There’s 
that buckskin kin run like the devil, but 
they’ll crowd him out one way or nuther.” 

The Tenderfoot turned just in time to 


catch a gleam in a pair of the wickedest 
eyes it had been his pleasure to see; it gave 
him the thrill he had been looking for. 
There was a glint in them not unlike, in 
color, to the green band that circled the 
forehead above them and held back the 
thick black, horse-tail hair. 

“You want to bet?” queried the owner 
of the eyes looking away toward where he 
had left his horse in the hands of another 
Indian. ‘Bet ten dollars the buckskin 
wins.” 

“‘Who’s in it?” he started to inquire, 
but the cattle man was ahead of him and 
he found himself an involuntary stake- 
holder. After this important function was 
attended to, the Indian turned to the Ten- 
derfoot with a sweeping gesture toward a 
group gathered near the judge’s stand. 
‘““Them,” was his sole comment as he 
passed on to join them. 

The scoring was interesting and con- 
fusing. Not to mention the dust which 
made observation difficult, it is no easy 
matter to start twelve excitable ponies and 
as many more or less nervous riders and 
have the advantage in just the right place 
without palpable unfairness. The Ten- 
derfoot picked out the winner at once. 
This was a little brown mare, called by 
courtesy a pony, but with all the earmarks 
of an undersized thoroughbred. She was 
ridden by a boy, evidently an old hand, in 
scarlet cap and regular jockey costume. 
The black victor over the sorrel colt was 
his next choice. His rider wore a green cap 
but no other jockey clothing. | These 
scored like veterans; none of the others 
did. Most of the riders rode saddles but 
one of the white boys rode barebacked as 
did both Indians. Several were bare- 
footed and nearly all bareheaded. The 
buckskin seemed level-headed and a likely 
third. 

At last they were away. The race wasa 
half mile and one circuit would finish. 
The track would not accommodate so 
many and two were crowded off almost at 
the outset and gave it up. Two others be- 
gan to trail hopelessly. The phenomenal 
quickness of the black carried him well to 
the front but the brown was running easily 
and hugging his flank; the others were 
bunched slightly in the rear and appar- 
ently doing all they could. Before they 
got to the quarter the second Indian was 
out of it. The buckskin was well up in the 
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bunch but crowded to the outside limit and 
after one glance the Tenderfoot accepted 
the cattle man’s dictum and gave his entire 
attention to the leaders. It was a confus- 
ing whirl of dust, cracking whips and 
cries, but slowly and surely as they swept 
down the farther stretch, the black crept 
from the bunch and just as surely the 
brown overtook him in spite of whip and 
spur, ran even with him, crawled away 
from him and pulled in ahead and her 
rider threw back his head and with whip in 
air opened his mouth in a hearty laugh at 
the ease of it. It was disgusting and the 
Tenderfoot started to go. 

But did horses hoofs ever make so much 
noise before? He turned to see what it 
meant. With rhythmical regularity came 
the sharp crack of a whip and then out of 
the ruck and the dust shot a lean yellow 
streak surmounted by a mass of black 
hair floating in the wind, an eagle-beak 
above which there was a flash of green, 
shot past the spent black and was lapping 
the brown’s flank before her jaunty rider 
woke to the fact that the race was not over. 
The brown responded finely and accepted 
the challenge. Fifty yards of the remain- 
ing two hundred and fifty were covered 
before the crowd knew what was happen- 
ing. Then there was a roar and a rush and 
the Tenderfoot could have hugged him- 
self for joy. It would have been fine under 
any circumstances; with the memory of 
the cattle man’s statement and the gleam 
in the Indian’s eye, it was epic. It was not 
now a question of jockeying it was 
strength, it was speed, it was endurance. 
All the jockey’s jauntiness was gone. His 
mouth that had been opened in laughter 
closed with a snap and his nostrils quiv- 
ered almost as did those of his straining 
mount. With pump like regularity the 
Indians arm rose and fell. It almost 


seemed that a straight line might have 
been drawn from the outstretched nose to 
the rapidly flying heels of the buckskin. 
Heedless of his reins the Indian plied the 
whip, leaning well forward his long legs 
guiltless of stirrups hanging loose, not 
gripping in the least, apparently. Up, up 
crawled the yellow, back, back slipped the 
brown. Would he make it! Would he 
make it! Would—with a final effort the 
yellow nose pushed a clear lead ahead as 
they went under the wire. 

“Good for you, old man!” exclaimed 
the stakeholder as he turned the twenty 
dollars over to the winner and the cattle 
man laughingly added his congratulations. 

A ghost of a smile flickered about the 
Indian’s mouth as inherited  stoicism 
struggled with acquired vanity and the de- 
sire to joke. And then he looked the Ten- 
derfoot squarely in the eye as he replied in 
excellent English and with a perceptible 
drawl. “Yes, I didn’t forget all they 
taught me while I was at Carlisle.” 

The Tenderfoot had a thoughtful look 
as he again took his seat on the platform 
to await his overdue train. The two ser- 
geants loped by on the fleabit pony and the 
long-legged mule, keeping their seats with 
difficulty. The young girls shrill and 
noisy as always scampered homeward on 
their ponies apparently as free from paren- 
tal restraint as so many young wolves. The 
old Indians stalked away across the prai- 
rie to their tents. A train whistled hoarsely 
in the distance. He took out the letter 
again and read. 

“You can talk as you please, but you 
can’t convince me that that God-forsaken 
country is a fit place for a civilized man to 
live.” 

“Poor old Potter,” he said as he put the 
letter into his pocket and went into the sta- 
tion for his valise and coat. 
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FISH STORIES AND FISHING STORIES 


By JUSTINA JOHNSON 


DRAWINGS BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


[tio Eare people who makea distinc- 





tion between fish stories and fish- 
ing stories, with a preference for 
the latter. I confess, for my part, that I 
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incline to the fish stories. My long experience as 
a listener has convinced me that while the one 
may have advantages in the way of stability the 
other exceeds in interest and—variety. That 
while fishing stories may be found anywhere in 
the pages of the literature loved by anglers, fish 
stories vary from day to day with the whim or 
the temper of the narrator, or with the recep- 
tivity and angling knowledge of his audience. 
That frequently the sedate fishing story so 
changes its character that insensibly it finds it- 
self outside the realms of respectability, and in- 
stalled in a place of its own in the heart of a fish- 
erman. As anexpert in the listening business, 
I will admit that frequently it takes a close ob- 
server to distinguish the one from the other, 
and will say, at the same time, that following a 
fish story through all the changes and chances 
of twenty years’ telling yields almost as much 
interest and variety to the listener as to the 
story-teller himself. 

But, of course, tastes differ. I have often 
wondered what opinions on this subject are held 
by the young man, who, one evening, sought 
from the Old Angler information on trout fish- 
ing with which to regale the readers of the 
morning paper. He found, sitting around the fire, three generations of anglers, 
wearied with themselves and with each other, and eager for a diversion. 

It was a stormy night. Snow and sleet, alternating with a pouring rain, had been 
falling all day. The sun had not shone for a week. The streams had been frozen for 
months. Although it was spring by the almanac, winter lingered. Everybody was 
impatient with the weather, but the fishermen were in black despair. In the mind of 
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every one of them lingered the old super- 
stitious fear that each spring makes him 
morose, the haunting fear that some- 
thing may happen: the earth turn in her 
courses, mayhap, the seasons change, or 
the sun spots prove over active, that will 
prevent the summer ever coming again,— 
that blessed summer that seems far more 
desirable, these winter days, than heaven. 

The first few points as to the opening of 
the season, the size of the trout that might 
lawfully be taken, the number one man 
was allowed to catch in a day, the effi- 
ciency of the game laws and the increasing 
rigidity in their enforcement were dis- 
cussed with entire unanimity, as were the 
results of several test cases that had been 
brought in the vicinity the preceding 
year. Now, the Old Angler is generally 
‘agin’ the Government,” but in the case of 
protecting the young trout so that they 
may grow to a size that will warrant him 
in some effort to catch them, he applauds 
every effort. 

This information was too general for the 
young man, however, who was plainly of 
the opinion that there must be some defi- 
nite rule for the guidance of beginners. 

“Do you fish up stream or down?” he 
asked, pencil in hand. ‘In deep water or 
shallow? What kind of bait do you use? 
or is it better to fish with flies?” The old 
man cautiously took up the argument. 
“Now, young man, that all depends. Of 
course, sometimes, in some places, at cer- 
tain times of the year, if everything is just 
right we do fish up stream, otherwise we 
fish down. If the fish are in the deep 
water, why, that’s the place to catch them. 
Sometimes, though, they are on the riffles, 
sometimes at the head of them, sometimes 
at the foot. Sometimes they lie at the cold 
springs or run up the small streams and 
sometimes they are not anywhere. I re- 
member a time when the only place I 
could find a trout big enough to catch was 
in Tommy Smith’s old well, and mad 
enough he was when I caught it, although 
he had bantered me to do it. 

“As for bait—it’s all right to use bait ex- 
cept when they’re feeding on flies. Early 
in the season they take minnows, you 
know. But there are times, when, if one 
must have trout, one has to use a bunch of 
red worms, or go home with an empty 
basket. Indeed,” the Old Angler went on, 
settling to a monologue which included as 
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audience not only the young man, but the 
son and grandsons already mentioned, 
“when a trout grows old and cunning, 
nothing will fool him. Once, long ago, 
there was a terrible big trout up in Lewis’ 
pool. Every fellow who fished the ’Sock 
had hooked him one time or other, but he 
always got away, bit off the snood or some- 
thing. I tried to catch him myself a dozen. 
times. One day I was sitting by the pool, 
wishing I was as smart as the old trout, 
when splash, a young robin fluttered out 
of the nest on a limb above the pool into 
the water below. Ina minute there was a 
rush, a gleam of yellow and the old trout 
had thrown himself clear out of the water, 
and had swallowed the young robin whole. 

‘What did Ido? Well, young man, I 
climbed that tree in short order. Got 
another of those young robins, baited my 
hook with it and threw in, just as lightly as 
I could. Ina minute there was another 
rush, another gleam of yellow and again 
the old trout jumped clean out of the water 
as he swallowed the robin, and in a minute 
more I had him hooked. It was lucky I 
wasn’t fishing with any of this trifling, 
newfangled rigging these boys use, and 
that I wasn’t bothered with a reel to look 
after, or I would have lost him, sure. As it 
was, it took me a devil of a while to get him 
out. My son here would have been scared 
and lost him, but I’m used to bigger fish 
than he is, and this was a big one, sure. 

“Good, did you say? What, to eat?” 
drawled the old man, in reply to a ques- 
tion. ‘‘Lord, man, we didn’t try to eat 
him. He was so full of hooks we sold him 
for old iron, you know,” and he smoked on 
in silence. 

“Bait ?”’ continued he, returning to his 
chair after a glance of inquiry out of the 
window. ‘‘Well, as I said, we usually use 
flies, or minnows, or something, though I 
don’t know that it’s necessary. Trout will 
bite at anything when they feel like it, and 
they won’t if they don’t. Now, this boy 
here,” indicating one of his grandsons, 
who acknowledged his identity by a 
chuckle, “says he knows of a kingfisher 
that nests somewhere up above Sandy 
Bottom that makes a practice of catching 
grasshoppers in a field near the creek, and 
flying over and dropping the grasshopper 
down into the pool where the fish lie. Of 
course, when the trout takes the grasshop- 
per the kingfisher takes the trout. Or 
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wasn’t it trout, boy? Idon’t know much 
about it myself, and it does seem thunder- 
ing smart for a bird—but the boy says he 
saw him do it. 

“Then there was a man above Lick 
Creek who claimed to do his fishing with a 
pine squirrel. Said he had a hole bored 
through its jaw and fastened the bait and 
- the line that way. Said he had the squirrel 
trained so he’d run down the rod to the 
water, and when a trout had taken the 
bait, he’d run up to the other end and let 
the fish be taken off. I never really be- 
lieved that story, though there are folks 
who do, and they do say you can train pine 
squirrels some. 

““What’s that? Usean outline? What, 
for trout? Well, no—we never fish for 
trout with an outline much. It’s different 
with eels, you know. Now you speak of it, 
though, there was an old man, old Sammy 
Ball, who tried outlining for trout up on 
Hill’s Island. He baited up the hooks and 
got everything ready, and then he forgot to 
throw the line into the water. Went to 
sleep, they said, instead. Well, sir, when 
he wakened up all of the Widow Hill’s 
flock of ducks were fast to the outline, 
eleven of them. Sammy cut them loose, 
and took them home over his shoulder, 
but the widow sued him and it cost 
Sammy quite a little sum to settle. 

“No, young man, we don’t catch them 
through the ice, either. The Indians used 
to, they say. Old man Green used to tell 
me—but that’s too long a story. You 
come around early some night and I'll tell 
you all about it. 

“‘How big do trout grow? Well, now, I 
couldn’t exactly say. I’ve caught some 
mighty big ones in my time, big and 
strong, and they’d fight like the devil be- 
fore they’d be taken. My son here can’t 
always make people believe he catches the 
big trout himself. They all think I do, you 
know.” A demonstration from the corner 
told that another shot had hit. 

“But trout grow to some size. We feel 
pretty good over a _ twenty-inch trout 
around here. A man I knew up Spruce 
Creek used to tell of one he saw lots of 
times, but couldn’t catch, that had spots on 
it as big as silver dollars. Now, I never saw 
any as big as that. No, not quite that big. 

“Tt’s different with eels, as I said before. 
There are some thundering big eels in the 
river. An old Dutchman who lives about 
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ten miles down says he caught one once 
that was eight inches between the eyes. 
If you figure that out, you’ll see that’s 
pretty big even for an eel. 

‘‘But there are not many trout left, that 
is, compared with what there used to be. 
I used to catch, sometimes, a hundred in 
one pool, and my basket was often so 
heavy that it rubbed off all the skin on my 
side and hip, carrying it home. I wouldn’t 
catch that many now, if I could.” Yet 
the old man sighed for the days gone by. 

“The worst of it is that there seem to be 
lots of other fish, pike and eels and catfish 
and such. Somebody told me of a fellow 
who had about six miles of wire fence 
along a river that was full of pike. One 
day there came a flood and this chap 
baited every barb on that whole fence, and, 
sir, when the water went down there he 
had a good big pike on every barb. Six 
miles of pike. Now maybe that story’s 
true, but what in the world would six miles 
of pike be worth, if a man wanted trout ? 

“And catfish! Lord! when the big dam 
up Wister’s Creek broke, three or four 
years ago, and flooded the whole val- 


‘ley, the cellars along the way ran full of 


catfish, and the women just kept them 
there to use when they wanted to till 
spring. One man from up that way told 
me that they could back a big wagon into 
the stream anywhere, put in the tail board 
and drive out with a load of catfish for mar- 
ket. Its never that way with trout, though. 
Sometimes I begin to be afraid Iwon’t know 
a trout when I see it, they get so scarce. 

“You want to know how many I’ve 
caught in my life, you say? Now, young 
man, you’ve asked me a pretty hard ques- 
tion. I’ve fished a good many years, and 
been fairly lucky. I couldn’t say of course 
how many I’ve caught, but I wouldn’t be 
surprised, if you put them end to end, that 
I’ve caught twenty-five miles of trout in my 
time. Yes, quite twenty-five miles. May- 
be more.” 

A movement in the corner caused the 
old man to glance sharply in that direc- 
tion, and then to say with some emphasis: 

“I’m not going to figure out just how 
many that makes a minute, but you’d find, 
if you tried it, that a man who knows how 
can catch quite a lot of fish in sixty or sev- 
enty years.” Again the old man went to 
the window and listened anxiously to the 
increasing storm. 
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‘About learning to fish, that depends, 
too. Some men have no sense. I’ve seen a 
fellow that ought to know better stand and 
slash away a whole afternoon at one pool. 
Then again, I’ve taken out beginners who 
caught a fish the first day. Some are afraid 
to wet their feet, and some wade in until 
the water runs down their coat collars, and 
you have to haul them out to keep them 
from drowning. But come with us some 
time and we’ll start you out. 

“And about tackle, you’ll find us differ- 
ing again. These chaps here have all kind 
of fixings; and I’m not saying they don’t 
catch trout. Oh no! belonging to the 
family as they do they could hardly 


help it. But it’s 
split bamboo, 
Kentucky reels, 
silk lines, flies of 
every size and 
color. Now, I 
don’t pretend 
that the boy with 
the birch rod and 
bent pin catches 
all the trout. No, 
indeed! But the 
old man with a 
good long pole, 
and a stout line 
tied to the end of 
it, a good leader 
that he’s made 
himself and a 
minnow hooked 
so he'll spin can 
show them some 
tricks yet, if he is 
old. - 

“Now, there 
are folks around here who think my style 
of fishing ridiculous. Call my pole a /ijt 
and talk about my prying the trout out. 
They even claim that I shoulder my pole 
and march up the bank and haul my fish 
out that way. But that’s all right. I’ve 
caught a pile of trout in my time. T’ll not 
knock one inch off that twenty-five miles 
I told you I’d caught, not one inch.” 

Just at this moment there came a fierce 
dash of rain against the window, accom- 
panied by a flash of lightning and a deafen- 
ing peal of thunder. 

“Listen to that now,” said the old man. 
“That makes me feel good. That knocks 
the trout loose from the stones. Never go 
fishing until after the first thunder storm. 
Boys, if the season had opened, and there 
wasn’t too much water in the ’Sock, you 
could catch trout to-morrow.” 

The young man closed his note-book and 
rose to go. Although conscious in a way 
that the storm had changed its character 
during the evening, the old man’s interest in 
his story had been too great to permit him 
to comprehend quite the condition outside. 
It was, therefore, with some surprise that 
when the door opened and he stepped on 
the porch, he scented the warm, moist air, 
and _ heard, through the rain, the familiar 
muffled roar of the rising flood, and realized, 
with a thrill, that at last Spring had come. 


























WHY THE AMERICAN RACE HORSE 
DETERIORATES 


By CHARLES E. TREVATHAN 


N almost every trip the steamship 
() Minnehaha \ands here, thorough- 
bred stallions and mares of Eng- 
lish breeding, brought for the purpose of 
improving what we know as the American 
race horse. The story of the Minnehaha 
is the story of the stock carrying vessels of 
the Atlantic for the last one hundred and 
fifty years. During all that time the 
American breeder has found it necessary, 
or deemed it wise, to send to English shore 
for material with which to build up his 
breeding establishment. Depending en- 
tirely upon native stock, he has found, 
except in rare instances, it impossible to 
produce racing animals that could keep 
pace with those carrying in their veins a 
strong infusion of imported blood. Just 
now in the public eye, there are a number 
of distinguished handicap horses. Irish 
Lad, Africander, Hermis, Water-boy and 
McChesney are the most conspicious per- 
formers outside of the two year old divi- 
sion now running in America. Water- 
boy, called the champion, is by Imp. 
Watercress. Watercress is an English- 
man. Irish Lad of such wonderful handi- 
cap performance is by Imp. Candlemas. 
Candlemas is an Englishman. Africander 
is by Imp. Star Ruby. That sire also 
came from England. Hermis is a son of 
Imp. Hermence; and from across the 
waters came also Hermence. Among all 
these there is but one by a native sire, viz., 
McChesney, the son of Macduff. 

Queer comment is that upon the neces- 
sity which presents itself to American 
breeders, and one is compelled to wonder 
why it should be imperative to repeat vear 
after year the importations which began a 
century and a half ago. The English do 
not find it necessary to import. They 
created the thoroughbred horse by uniting 
the blood of the Arabian and of the Turk- 
ish Barbs with their own native stock. 
They thus created a type which has fur- 
nished the turf of the world with its racing 
machines for two hundred years. Once 
having fixed the type, the Englishmen 


have gone along producing season after 
season, the best average of thoroughbreds 
that are raised anywhere in the world. 
Australian animals of original stock have 
been returned to Great Britian in small 
numbers. A few American stallions and 
mares have been used in English studs, 
but with no striking results. France has 
returned a few animals which she had 
borrowed for her own breeding establish- 
ment. There is no data at hand which 
would cover this particular point, but one 
is quite safe is saying that in fifty years not 
fifty stallions have been imported into 
England from all countries. America 
has asked for almost that number in one 
year. The largest thoroughbred breeder 
in America, and for that matter in the 
world, is Mr. James B. Haggin. His 
establishment in California is the size of 
a county. His farm in Kentucky is one 
of the magnificent show places of the Blue 
grass region. It is no unusual thing for 
him to send five hundred yearlings to one 
sale. Have a look over the catalogue, 
and you will be startled to see how few of 
these yearlings are by native sires. When 
Mr. Haggin began breeding in California 
some twenty years ago he put at the head 
of his stud two or three native stallions, 
all of whom had been splendid performers 
either in his colors, or in the jackets of 
others. His success was but mediocre. 
He did not become known as a breeder of 
great racing animals, until after he had 
discovered that he must have constantly 
fresh infusions of English blood. There 
are about thirty stallions doing duty on the 
Haggin farms, of these twenty-five are 
either English or Australian born. 

Mr. Haggin is but anexample. Every 
farm in the country which makes any pre- 
tention to turning out high-class animals 
has an imported sire in use. There are 
native stallions of merit like Hamburg and 
Plaudit, but their number is so small as 
to force the conviction, that here in 
America after a time, the thoroughbred 
horse deteriorates. Rank heresy is this, 
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but it is heretical truth. In all the years 
that we have been breeding these horses 
in the United States, we have developed 
but two lines of sires. One of them is the 
line from English bred Diomed, from 
which came a noble succession of race 
horses among whom Boston and Lexing- 
ton were the two brightest stars. Lex- 
ington was the greatest native sire which 
America ever had, but with him died the 
potency of the Diomed line, and neither 
his sons nor his grandsons have been able 
to pick up the lost power of producing 
racing greatness. The other American 
line began with Vandal and came down 
through Virgil, Hindoo, Hanover and 
Hamburg. That line was established by 
English bred Glancoe, just as the Lexing- 
ton line had been set up by English 
Diomed in the early days of breeding in 
Virginia. English stallions brought to 
this country have crossed most success- 
fully with native mares, and in the first and 
second, generations, champions of the turf 
have resulted. After the second genera- 
tion, potency in most cases seems to have 
gone, and in order that the turf matrons 
may further enrich the American turf, it 
has been found imperative that an English 
out-cross be given. The family of Imp. 
Leamington furnish an example of de- 
terioration. Imp. Leamington, an Eng- 
lish horse, was one of the successful in this 
country as a sire. His most conspicuous 
son was Longfellow. Longfellow him- 
self was a sire of the rare kind. But then 
and there died the potentcy of the Leam- 
ington line. No son of Longfellow has 
ever repeated the successes of his father. 
When General Harding, lord of the 
famous old Belle Meade stud, was in des- 
pair because the aristrocratic matrons of 
those paddocks had ceased to give him 
great stake winners, he bethought of the 
possibility of an English out-cross, and 
cast about to find one. Buried in Ohio 
he discovered Bonnie Scotland. The 
glories of Belle. Meade had almost faded 
when Bonnie Scotland was taken there. 
Three years after his arrival, Belle Meade 
youngsters began to startle the turf. 
Bonnie Scotland’s reign at Belle Meade 
was a kingship of rejuvenation. He 
brought the old farm back again into 
prominence and restored fame. He sired 


many splendid performers, the greatest of 
which was Luke Blackburn, a champion 
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of hisday. So good was he, that when his 
turf career had been finished, he was re- 
turned to Belle Meade to succeed his dis- 
tinguished sire. The great expectations 
came to naught. Luke Blackburn got 
Proctor Knott who won a Futurity, but 
Luke Blackburn was not Bonnie Scot- 
land. Now in his crested old age at Belle 
Meade, Luke Blackburn is a failure. 

Always it has seemed to be the part of 
the American breeder to go back to Eng- 
land after a generation of two of home 
effort. Lexington himself, owes as much 
to the English blood for his paramount 
success in the stud as he does to that 
Diomed line from which he sprung. His 
greatest nick was with the daughters of 
English Glancoe. ‘‘By Lexington out of 
a Glancoe mare,” was for many years the 
American expression for the very highest 
breeding, and animals with such a pedi- 
gree absolutely dominated the turf of this 
country. Indeed the daughters of Glan- 
coe produced so regularly to horses other 
than Lexington as well as to Lexington 
himself, that they came to be the most 
highly prized matrons on this side of the 
water. The Lexington-Glancoe cross is 
the most valued one now in American 
pedigrees, yet there is no sire line left us 
from Lexington. Glancoe has at least 
this advantage over the “Blind Hero of 
Woodburn,” that through Vandal and on 
down to Hamburg, he is represented by at 
least one line of distinguished race horses 
and sires, and this in addition to his con- 
tribution to American blood lines through 
his daughters. 

Thus England is still supplying blood 
for the entire world without asking the 
kind from any part of it. Mr. Haggin has 
no explanation to make for it, he simply 
says in his crisp way, “‘I get better results 
by breeding my American mares to im- 
ported stallions, and it is my desire to 
raise race horses.” John E. Madden, who 
is himself the most successful breeder on 
a comparatively small scale that we have, 
does not try to say why the continued im- 
portation of English horses is considered 
wise. His Plaudit is one of the most 
prominent of our native bred sires, yet 
he is dividing the mares on his place 
between Plaudit and English Sandring- 
ham. Mr. Haggin came as near to an 
explanation as it would be possible for any 
breeder. English sires give the best 
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animals, and so the importations go on 
with a greater regularity than they did 
one hundred years ago, when thorough- 
breds were in America. It used to be 
said, and with good reason, that we had 
inbred into the Diomed line through his 
sons and grandsons and daughters and 
granddaughters to such an extent that 
the thoroughbred would deteriorate 
through this cause alone if new English 
blood were not added. But now, when 
there is represented in America every 
strain known in England, the excuse of 
twenty-five years ago ought not to obtain. 
It would seem as if we now had a sufficient 
variety of strains to prevent inbreeding 
even in the remotest ancestry. Yet the 
Minnehaha on her next trip will probably 
unload from one to a half a dozen English- 
men, which will go to American farms to 
help keep alive the American thorough- 
bred. It is a sad truth, but yet a truth. 
This is not to say that we do not breed 
great race horses in America. We do and 
many of them. One doubts if there is a 
horse in England which can give Water- 
boy a beating at weight for age. Perhaps 
there is not a three year old in Great 
Britian that can take the measure of Irish 
Lad at even weights. We breed great 
_race horses which do great things; that is 
undeniable. Also, we have beaten the 
English on their own ground. Long ago 
we sent over there Pryor, 2ryoress, Starke 
and others. Then we sent them a Parole 
to show that an American horse could win 
their classics. Also we presented an 
Iroquois, who galloped in front of the very 
flower of the English turf. Indeed, when 
we have sent a really good horse to Eng- 
land, we have rarely failed, to demonstrate 
to the Britishers that we can run fast, 
carry high weights and go far. The 
recent American invasion of the English 
turf by American owners in force, made 
them respect us so considerably that in 
their handicap events, the American 
horses were always treated as animals of 
the best class. It was common complaint 
from American owners that their horses 
_were dealt with harshly in this regard. 
If such method of handicapping did noth- 
ing else, it showed that the Englishman 
had learned to regard the American bred 
animal. Yet, there was unction for the 
soul of the Englishman when he reflected 
that two-thirds of the Americans were 
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either by English sires or sons of English 
sires. After the invasion was over and 
the Americans had discovered that racing 
in England was not to be done with profit, 
not an owner returned to this country with 
the conviction that the American thorough- 
bred as a race horse was the superior of 
the English. Edward Corrigan says that 
while an occasional American horse may 
be better than the best in Great Britian, 
the average race horse of England is better 
than the average race horse of America. 

Some horsemen attribute the tendency 
to deterioration in the American thorough- 
bred to the constancy with which he is 
raced and to the early age at which he is 
asked to make a beginning. Those who 
so bitterly oppose the running of two year 
olds are one in saying that this practice of 
putting the babies of the turf to their best 
efforts before they have had their growth, 
produces a general weakness in the tribe. 
While the English do not go to such ex- 
tremes as do we in two year old racing, 
their youngsters are called upon for ut- 
most effort while yet far from matur- 
ity. 

It is not the practice of American 
owners to retire their horses from the 
turf until their racing days are over. 
Age, loss of speed, or physical injury 
are the three causes which in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, send an 
American thoroughbred into retirement. 
There have been few instances where the 
greatest of our horses have been sent home 
without having been either exhausted 
on the turf or injured in training. Mr. 
Haggin retired Salvator in the very height 
of his fame, a perfectly sound horse, 
capable of winning great money. At 
the same time he sent home that gallant 
mare Firenze She was sound and at her 
very best. A. J. Cassett retired The 
Bard before his racing career was ended, 
although he was showing signs of break- 
down. Hamburg went into the stud a 
sound horse and a young horse, but that 
was caused through the death of his 
owner, Marcus Daly. But the cases 
where high-class horses have been taken 
out of the public view while yet they could 
race and earn money, have been so few 
that they could be counted upon one’s 
fingers. And tnerein may lie one of the 
chief reasons why the English sire is more 
successful in America than a sire bred in 
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this country. The English are more 
liberal toward their horses and less in- 
clined to look at immediate earnings. 
After a horse has made his name on the 
turf, he is frequently retired with engage- 
ments yet to fill. The English breeder, 
who is generally a man of wealth and can 
afford it, realizes that continued exertion 
on the turf must impair the usefulness of 
his horse at home, and render him less pro- 
ductive of revenue. After all, this may be 
the secret of the continued English success, 
and the undying strength of the English 
blood. Over racing may be responsible 
for the falling away in quality of the 
American. 

Those familiar with the early days of 
racing in this country, know that after 
certain strains had become thoroughly 
Americanized in Virginia and South 
Carolina, the home blood was preferred 
to the English, and was found to produce 
race horses of greater stamina, and better 
size. Also could they run fast. In those 
days an animal which ran half a dozen 
races in a season was something of a won- 
der. Excepting in a few instances where 
race horses belonged to professional 
gamblers, they were not asked to race 
more than three of four times during the 
summer, and their races were generally 
far apart. Your gentleman breeder of 
the olden time did not think it becoming 
a gentleman to give his horse unnecessary 
distress for the sake of mere money getting; 
nor would that same gentleman of the olden 
time find it necessary to send his mare to 
an English horse every time he wanted to 
get a stake winner. He hunted up some 
sire from the home soil, and obtained the 
desired result. After racing became more 
general in the country and the meetings 
were extended from a week to a month 
and so on to an interminable number of 
days, then they began to send again for 
the’ Englishman, because the American 
was not keeping up with the standard. 

Less racing for the individual horse 
might give the American thoroughbred 
opportunity to live within himself, so to 
speak. He might be isolated from all 
outside sources and build himself upwards 
as the Englishman has done through two 
hundred years. That there is anything 
in English climate, soil, water or feed that 
should make an English horse superior to 
an American nobody imagines. All knowl- 


ledge of the habit of the horse teaches us 
that the blue grass region of Kentucky is 
ideal for his development and maintain- 
ance. It would be very hard, to convince 
a Kentuckian that the central counties of 
that state could not turn out as good a 
horse as ever stood on iron. The clear 
limestone water, the succulent grasses, the 
nutritious grain, the temperate climate, 
are all admirably adapted to the raising of 
high-class animals. Yet Kentucky has 
more English sires than Kentucky bred 
stallions in that same blue grass country. 
It isn’t merely a fact; this desire for Eng- 
lish blood; it is a necessity. A fad is the 
thing of a moment; this continued im- 
portation of English horses is a thing of 
many years. It has been going on for 
more than a century and it will probably 
go on for another hundred years unless the 
Americans discover some means of pre- 
venting a too evident falling away in the 
American thoroughbred when he is re- 
moved from conjugal companionship with 
the English. It is a fact, which horsemen 
familiar with the racing animals of Great 
Britain and of America freely state, that 
the English thoroughbred has more bone, 
more substance, and is all over a horse of 
more quality than the American. One 
doesn’t like to hear those things, and look- 
ing at a Waterboy or an Irish Lad, or an 
Africander or a McChesney, one is in- 
clined to dispute it. Yet, taking them all 
in all, the Englishmen probably has the 
better of it in the matter of all-round ex- 
cellence. 

Whatever the cause, the American 
thoroughbred under the present system of 
racing and of handling undoubtedly drops 
away from his original character; and the 
number of light bodied, weedy and 
mediocre horses that are produced grows 
yearly. It still seems the part of wisdom 
for us to go to England for fresh blood. 
Now and then we get a Domino, now and 
then we find a McChesney of full Amer- 
ican parentage, but in the main, we find 
the word ‘‘Imported” when we look over 
the ‘‘ pedigrees” of the greatest performers 
of the year. Will the time come when we 
shall cease to look across the seas for 
thoroughbred help ?—Not until we change 
our racing system, and when we acquire 
a spirit less commercial and retire a horse 
before his earning capacity on the turf has 
ended. 






































** The letter means nothing 


Facts of the The unhappy post mortem 
Palma Trophy controversy over the Palma 
a Trophy has disclosed an un- 
believable amount of ignorance and un- 
reasoning partisanship by the sporting 
press on both sides the water, the British 
Shooting Times being a rational, not to 
say pleasing, exception, and our own aged 
Forest and Stream a detractor of obvious 
mental warp. 

Now here are the recorded facts. Pre- 
vious to the match of last year, the con- 
ditions governing the Palma Trophy 
shooting provided that the rifles used 
should be ‘‘the national military arm of the 
country the team represents.” Early in 
1903 the British Rifle Association sent a 
written request to the National Rifle 
Association of America that this rule be 
amended by adding to it: 

a. “being inall respects of the pattern 
adopted and issued to the troops for ser- 
vice.” b. “Rifles of private manufacture 
may be used, but they must conform to the 
regulation pattern and bear the official view 
mark.” 

They asked and were granted also the 
adoption of the following rule: 

“That all rules and conditions not other- 
wise provided for be decided by the ma- 
jority of captains prior to the day of the 
match. They will elect their own chair- 
man, who will have a casting vote.” 


In reply to revision b, the National As- 
sociation replied: 

“We do not know of such a thing in 
this country as private gunmakers making 
army rifles which are viewed by the gov- 
ernment. We class all private makes as 
‘special’ rifles. We are, however, aware 
that it is the custom in England to do this, 
and no objection has ever been made by us 
to the practice.” 


Subsequently a private maker in America, 
knowing of the English custom, offered 
to make special barrels for the American 
team of the pattern of the U. S. Govern- 


until the spirit gives it life” 


ment service arm which had been recently 
adopted, but not issued, although manu- 
facture was progressing in the Government 
Arsenal at Springfield — subsequently 
manufacture of the new arm was stopped 
and a return made to the old one, al- 
though none outside of the Arsenal knew 
of this until some time after—so special 
barrels were ordered, and taken with the 
intention of being used in case the Eng- 
lish team used rifles made by private 
makers. 

Mr. Leslie Bruce, captain of the Amer- 
ican team, was instructed by the National 
Association to present the American 
special barrel at the team captain’s meet- 
ing previous to the match, if he found the 
English were going to use the barrels of 
private makers, and to have it officially 
approved or disapproved. The question 
of using barrels made by private makers 
did not come up at the team captain’s 
meeting the day before the match, and 
Captain Bruce did not open the subject at 
that meeting; did not, in a word, obey the 
National Association’s explicit instruction 
to him to have the special barrels acted 
upon officially at the team captain’s meet- 
ing. Had Captain Bruce obeyed instruc- 
tions, the first duty of an officer, he would 
have saved the Association from this con- 
troversy and spared America the slander 
of implied deceit. 


Special I do not believe and there is abso- 
Barrels lutely nothing to indicate that 
an Open Captain Bruce sought to deceive 
Secret the English or other teams com- 
peting for the Palma Trophy. On the 
contrary, everything was open and above 
board, at least so far as the American 
rifle was concerned. There was no secret 
made of the use by the American team of 
a rifle made by a private maker. Captain 
Bruce talked with the other team captains 
about it, and no objection was made un- 
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officially or otherwise. In common sense 
why should there have been objection, 
when the others were doing the same thing ? 
Learnin,- that the British and Colonial 
teams were going to use specially made 
barrels, Captain Bruce decided to do the 
same; and it was the common talk of the 
camp. Everybody knew what everybody 
else was doing; in fact, before the match 
the English press reported on the use of 
private made barrels by the teams. 

No doubt Captain Bruce thought it 
unnecessary to bring the matter up of- 
ficially before the team captain’s meet- 
ing, considering it a subject of such com- 
mon knowledge and talk. Doubtless, he 
wondered why the American captain 
should be the one to raise a question upon 
which there appeared such general tacit 
agreement among all the competitors. 

But that does not excuse Captain Bruce 
for disobeying orders. Nor does it excuse 
the committee in charge of the match for 
having permitted without protest any act 
on the part of any contestant which it re- 
garded as irregular. No word of protest 
was heard from this committee at the 
time of the tournament, or has been heard 
since that day. And this committee was 
the suggestion of the British Association 
and became a rule upon the agreement of 
the National Association of America. It 
reads as follows: 


“That a committee consisting of one 
member from each competing country be 
appointed for the observance of the rules 
and conditions of the match. Such com- 
mittee shall act as umpire. The committee 
shall elect their own chairman, who will 
have a casting vote in addition to his origi- 
nal vote. The captain of each team will 
nominate a representative of his country to 
serve on the committee.” ° 


Thus we see that this rule takes the con- 
duct of the match upon itself, and entirely 
out of the hands of the British Association. 
If there were any rules of the match not 
lived up to, this committee was the proper 
authority to institute an inquiry. 


What the Summing up the case, several 
Discussion things stand out with disagree- 
SRD 11. clearness, to wit: 
First—that both the English and the 
American teams violated the spirit as well 
as the literal letter of the law governing 
the Palma Trophy match, because the 


rules of record do not permit the use of 
barrels made by private makers. 

Second—that the trophy really belongs 
and should be sent to the highest score 
team in the competition of 1903, which 
used the bona fide service rifle of its coun- 
try as turned out by its Government 
Arsenal. 

Third—that the captain of the Amer- 
ican team disobeyed the orders of his 
Association and should be punished. 

Fourth—that critical attitude by Eng- 
lishmen, officially or unofficially, is despi- 
cable, considering that the American rifle- 
men, in using barrels made by private 
maker, were simply beating the English- 
men at their own game. Viewed or un- 
viewed is a trivial detail beside the broad 
question of competition between militia 
teams and service arms. 

Fifth—that the British Association, in 
calling the American Association to ac- 
count, has placed itself in a ridiculous 
position; (a) because the committee in 
charge of the match was the one for the 
Association to question, and the one tocom- 
municate with the American Association, 
if correspondence followed; (b) because 
raising any question is tantamount to 
charging the committee with neglect of 
duty, and therefore unfairness towards the 
teams of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Natal and Norway. 

Sixth—that as between England and 
America, the Palma Trophy belongs to the 
latter, and that the American Association 
made a mistake in returning the trophy 
without stipulating that it should be 
awarded to the team which made the best 
score last year with real service rifles. 

Seventh—that the controversy has dis- 
closed and emphasized on both sides the 
abominable modern spirit to beat the 
rules; the match being for service rifles, 
there should be no side rules that admit 
of misunderstanding. It should be the 


. rifle as issued from the Governmem Ar- 


senal to the troops; and none other. The 
“viewed” business at once opens the 
door to no end of sharp work. 


College The college baseball season 
Baseball showed a marked improvement 
Nines over last year in fielding, while 
a ay batting, however, did not aver- 
age quite so high, though the difference 
was not great in this respect. Perhaps the 
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most notable fielding record is that of 
Pennsylvania, which has ten errorless 
games to its credit in 1904. If this team’s 
batting had been only proportionally so 
good, Pennsylvania would have won first 
place, instead of fifth. 

Princeton won its single game from 
Harvard, two out of three from Yale, 
because, as in 1903, of timely batting and 
courageous play. It was not so heavy a 
batting team as last year’s, but quite as 
good in the field, despite individuals of 
lesser quality, and faster on the bases. 
Harvard had a better nine than in 1903; 
had there been less dependence on one 
man in the early season, it would have 
won more games. 

Yale was comparatively weak in the 
pitcher’s box, and batted somewhat better 
than in 1903, but fielded poorer in its final 
games than for two years. Princeton first 
in base running and batting, and second 
in fielding. Harvard second in batting, 
third in fielding and base running. Yale 
second in base running, third in batting, 
fourth in fielding. First in fielding was 
earned by Pennsylvania. 

Qualifications for this nine are all- 
round playing strength, judgment, and 
sportsmanship. 


ALL-AMERICA AMATEUR NINE, 





SCT Ce PHIROOIOR so 60000008 Pitcher, 
Winslow.. i rrr Catcher 
ae Lafayette .......0. 1st base 
eee , EE 2d base. 
eae Princeton. ......0.« 3d base. 
Matthews ...... | ae Short-stop. 
DME wiawiag cane a ae ... Left field. 
Cosgrove. ...... Princeton .. ...Center field. 
ROTI. 2 sccsees Pennsylvania. ... Right field. 


Substitutes; Bennett, Pennsylvania, Catcher; Co- 
burn, Harvard, Pitcher; Randall, Harvard, Infielder; 
Greenough, Harvard, Outfielder. 


Ranking the teams would find Prince- 
ton, Harvard, Yale, Lafayette, Pennsyl- 
vania, Dartmouth, Columbia, Illinois, 
Lehigh, Brown, Williams, Cornell, Virginia, 
Carlisle, among the leaders. Fordham, 
Georgetown and Holy Cross ail had good 
nines, but until their ethical standard is 
brought up to that of the other universi- 
ties, I can not rank them. 

Illinois continues to lead Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Chicago. None of the 
Western or smaller college teams de- 
veloped individuals up to the All-America 
standard. In batting and base running, 
the Western first-class is quite a bit below 
the Eastern first. 


Brown deserves great credit for her cour- 
age and sportsmanship in cleaning her 
team of its professionals, and for the show- 
ing made subsequently. Western baseball 
promises to be cleaned up also, the Con- 
ference Committee having recently passed 
a rule disqualifying the man who plays 
for his board and keep during summer, or 
upon teams with professionals. Excellen‘! 
Now let us see a one year residence rule 
enforced. 


Syracuse There has been, I observe, much 
Deserved casting about for satisfactory ex- 
—— planation of the results of the 
college boat races on the Hudson and on 
the Thames. Somehow people never will 
be satisfied with the obvious simple rea- 
son; always there must be search for the 
occult. Syracuse won the ’Varsity and the 
Freshmen races entirely on the merits of 
its crews, which, except for lighter catch 
and shorter reach, suggested English form 
rather more than I have yet seen in 
America; there was the comparatively 
ragged body work, but fine waterman- 
ship, and the long stroke in the water 
finished with great force. But despite 
its appearance of power, I do not re- 
gard the 1904 Syracuse a fast crew, nor 
the stroke it rowed equal to making very 
fast crews; it needs more power at the be- 
ginning. Yet Syracuse rowed fast enough 
to win and showed the ground work of a 
stroke which, in its further development, 
will no doubt keep the others, including 
Cornell, guessing. This year’s results 
may be accepted as suggestive rather than 
conclusive, for the time, 20m. 233, was the 
slowest since 1897, while in nine years of 
Freshman eights on the Hudson, only 
twice before has the time been so slow asin 
1904. With two exceptions, the time of 
the ’Varsity fours, won by Cornell, Colum- 
bia second, was the slowest since the race 
was inaugurated. It was a year of com- 
paratively slow rowing on the Hudson, the 
time of the winning ’Varsity in 1904 being 
slower than that of the last finisher to be 
timed in any year at Poughkeepsie since 
1899, when Columbia finished last of four 
crews in 20 m. 20 sec. 

Whether or no it was because two of the 
oarsmen had previously sat in the four, it 
is none the less a fact that the Cornell 
’Varsity of 1904 was the poorest in point of 
power and speed for six years. Its form 
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was “‘pretty,”’ but lacked in force; it rowed 
short after two and a half miles, and had 
no sprint in it, no steam, even when the 
stroke was raised. It was the Cornell 
stroke of 1895. 

Pennsylvania showed a little improve- 
ment on the catch, where they needed it 
most. Perhaps we shall see an awakening 
at Philadelphia. Columbia rowed in 
better form than usual, but there was no 
speed in the boat. Wisconsin made a very 
poor exhibition, the first poor one since it 
first came East. It was a shame to send 
that crew East; some one at Madison must 
or should have known how slow it was. 


what Lhere was slow work on the 
Harvard Thames this year also, Yale win- 
Rowing ning the ’Varsity in 21.414, to 
Needs Harvard’s 22.07; and this bein 
c c i> g 
the first year of another new rowing policy 
at Cambridge, queries have been pouring 
in upon me asking ‘‘what 7s the matter 
with Harvard anyway?” Every student 
of rowing, certainly every intelligent one, 
knows what is the matter, except Harvard. 
It isego and fickleness. And what Harvard 
boating needs is constancy and discipline. 
Constancy to one policy long enough to 
give it fair trial and establish a school of 
rowing, a definite stroke and coaches 
grounded in it; and discipline that will 
crush the ego out of captains and sub- 
ordinate self to Harvard’s best interest. 
Always changing, ever inharmonious, how 
can success be achieved! 
Only to go back half a dozen years is to 
read enough of the lesson. There was 
Storrow, who was implanting the rudi- 


men‘s and establishing a school. Then 
suddenly comes a change. Higginson 


takes the lead. He turns out, last year 
and the year before, two of the best crews 
Harvard has had and the outlook seems 
bright, when—another change—and Col- 
son, a one time Cornell captain and cox- 
swain, takes Harvard’s rowing interests in 
hand, and his first crew (1904) is the poor- 
est Harvard has had ina longtime. That 
does not necessarily mean that Colson is a 
failure as a coach, but it does mean that 
constant changing of policy of coach will 
never lead to success. The Cornell stroke, 
so-called, is no heaven-born product; for 
distance rowing it once was a ridiculous 
affair compared with Harvard’s form. 
The Cornell stroke, like the Yale stroke, 
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is the result of fixed policy, growing better 
year by year, with experience. When 
Harvard adopts finally a policy that shall 
not be changed under three years, or better 
five, it will take the first step to making 
winning crews. So much for constancy. 

Now for discipline. 

No team or crew can do itself justice if 
inharmony exists among its members, or 
between its members and the captain, 
or between the captain.and the coach. I 
speak of a coach, not atrainer. Ifa coach 
is responsible to the university for the 
stroke, or the system of play, his authority 
must be absolute. If there are men on the 
team or in the crew out of harmony with 
the working policy, they must be replaced, 
even if the need be by poorer men. The 
team, the crew will profit thereby. If the 
captain is not in accord with the adopted 
policy of the coach, the former’s resigna- 
tion should be demanded. In a word, 
when a crew or a team member places 
self above alma mater, his usefulness 
ceases; and when the disaffected one hap- 
pens to be the captain, that team or crew 
at once becomes burdened with a handi- 
cap under which, unfairly enough, all the - 
members must suffer, and that may easily 
prevent them from doing their best for 
their university as they loyally should. 
If the captain and coach cannot agree, 
one or the other must go, if university in- 
terests are to be served. Harvard has 
suffered seriously more than once through 
inharmony between captains and coach, 
and no later than 1904. If Clarkson 
had been put off the baseball team ear- 
lier, the nine’s record might be better; 
if there had been a clear understanding 
touching responsibility and authority as 
between coach and captain, perhaps the 
’Varsity would have shipped a better bow 
oar, and made a race of it with Yale, 
instead of a procession. 

It is pleasant to dwell on the Freshman 
race, because Yale won a magnificent 
struggle by only inches. after a splendid 
sprint at the finish, and because the Har- 
vard crew stood for the best type of Har- 
vard manhood and pluck. Here was a 
captain (Bacon) who by his work in the 
boat (the best oar in it) and his spirit out 
of it, showed the subordination of self to 
university, the true loyalty to alma mater, 
which every thoroughbred young Ameri- 
can does have. We remember only the 
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Freshman and their captain in Harvard’s 
aquatic year, 1904—may they be the ’Var- 
sity of 1905! 


In point of quality as well as 
quantity, this has been a remark- 
The 
Harvard-Yale team against Ox- 
ford-Cambridge seems to have a better 
chance than in any previous match at 
(Queens. 

Of individual performances, the most 
notable was that of Rose, of Michigan 
University, who put the 16-pound shot 
48 feet, 74 inches, supplanting Horgan’s 
world’s record.of 48 feet, 2 inches. Of 
pole vaulting, there has been no end of 
high-class performances, but Norman 
Dole, on the Pacific Coast, attained to 
record figures with 12 ft., 1 in., while W. 
Lanahan, of Yale, reached 11 feet, 84 
inches, though credited with 12 feet in 
exhibition. Nothing extraordinary was 
done in the sprints or jumps, but Williams, 
of Princeton, did a half-mile in 1.56% 
against Cornell, and J. B. Taylor, of 
Pennsylvania, won the Intercollegiate 
quarter in 49} seconds, beating by ¢ of a 
second the record M.W.Long made in 1899. 

Yale won the Intercollegiate champion- 
ship with 34% points; Harvard, 254; 
Pennsylvania, 24; Princeton and Cornell 
tied at 15 points; Syracuse, 104; Colgate, 
6; Columbia, 5; Amherst, 4; Haverford, 2, 
and New York, 2. Amherst won the New 
England Intercollegiate meet with 434 
points; Dartmouth, 28; Williams, 274; 
Brown, 17; M. I. T., 164; Tufts, 5; 
Wesleyan, 3%. In both these meets, the 
fieldevent performances held the unusual. 

Of dual meets.—Michigan beat Chicago, 
70 to 56; Yale beat Princeton, 77 to 27; 
Yale beat Harvard, 577% to 46%; Princeton 
beat Columbia, 614 to 344, and Cornell, 594 
to 444; Cornell beat Pennsylvania, 76 to 41; 
Columbia beat Pennsylvania, 544 to 494; 
Cornell beat Syracuse, 844 to 324. 

Princeton leads in baseball; Swarthmore 
in lacrosse; Harvard in hockey; Yale in 
rowing on the Thames, Syracuse on the 
Hudson, California on the Pacific Coast. 
In golf Harvard won team honors, Prince- 
ton individual; in lawn tennis, Columbia 
won team, Yale singles championship. 
Cornell holds the cross-country, Yale the 
relay running and West Point the fencing 
honors. 


Track 

Athletics 
of Unusual able track athletic season. 
Quality 
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What the 10 every one interested in the 
America’s (development of the wind-driven 
Cup yacht, the publication of the 
nmeabeel correspondence between Sir 
Thomas J. Lipton and the New York 
Yacht Club, regarding the rules of meas- 
urements that shall prevail in future con- 
tests for the America’s Cup, is one of 
the most important events of the yachting 
season. The letter of Secretary G. A. 
Cormack, written under instructions of an 
especially appointed committee, to con- 
sider the subject, does not, indeed, decide 
what the rule of measurement shall be, 
but it does what is of very much greater 
importance: it says on authority and 
with unmistakable emphasis that “the 
normal match provided for by the Deed of 
Gift is one to be sailed without time allow- 
ance, and therefore without regard to any 
rule or system of measurement.” 

No committee of the New York Yacht 
Club ever did anything more important 
to yachting or more worthy of public 
approval, than to call attention to the fact 
that the America’s Cup is the trophy, 
normally, of races sailed ship for ship, 
without time allowance. No such race 
has yet been sailed for the Cup, but we 
now have an emphasized statement that 
it stands as a trophy for unhampered de- 
signers. Who wishes to try for this Cup 
may come with what model he will— 
skimming dish or knife-blade cutter; 
wide-beamed scow, or sharp-nosed cruiser. 
Here is a contest the sole object of which 
is to develop the swiftest possible wind- 
driven model. The America’s Cup stands 
for just that, and there is no other trophy 
that does so. 


Cruisers In connection with this corre- 
and spondence one may well consider 
Racers two or three other events of the 
season that have a bearing on the devel- 
opment of yachting. The schooner Jn- 
gomar, on the other side, is hoping to 
meet the best British yachts of her size 
in both sheltered-water and high-seas 
races. The important fact about her trip, 
is that she is a representative of an ocean- 
going or cruising class of yachts. Her 
voyage has done, and is doing, much to 
create an interest in cruising yachts. 
Doubtless the trip was the outgrowth of 
the work of the ocean races of last year, 
which did not attract the attention they 
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deserved, because they were overshadowed 
by the races for the America’s Cup. The 
trip of Ingomar, together with the fact that 
other trophies for high-seas races are being 
sailed for this year, emphasizes the fact 
that yachtsmen are coming to recognize 
the radical difference between cruisers and 
racers, and what is of more importance, 
that no rule of measurement has yet been 
written, or ever will be written, that can 
fairly bring cruisers and racers into one 
class at the starting line. 

Out of the results of racing big ships 
with lesser ones, have come the one-design 
classes, in the races among which the skill 
of the designer is entirely eliminated, and 
only the ability of the crew counts. Looked 
at in a broad way, the building of one- 
design classes is an emphatic assertion 
that all rules of measurements are unfair; 
and that assertion is true. All efforts to 
join cruisers and racers in one class have 
been futile, and the popularity of one- 
design classes is a promise that they ever 
will be futile. And the present-day 
tendency toward ocean racing—or racing 
among cruisers—is an indication that 
efforts to unite the racers and cruisers in 
one class by rules of measurement are to 
be abandoned. 

And now when yachtsmen begin to 
realize the futility of rules of measurement, 
comes the official declaration of the New 
York Yacht Club that the America’s Cup, 
the most coveted trophy of the world, 
stands distinctively as the prize of the 
racer class. In a normal race for that 
Cup, but one measurement will be taken 
—the waterline length—and in future con- 
tests for this Cup, we shall hear no more 
chatter about the relative merits of racing 
machines and wholesome models, for one 
might as well discuss the relative merits 
of a quarter-miler and a family carriage 
horse for the use of women and children. 

This is by no means to decry the use, or 
the racing, of cruisers. Let those who 
want house-boats for the high-seas—build 
them under such restrictions as will make 
them safe for any cruise or weather they 
may wish for, and then race them to their 
hearts’ content. And so, too, let those who 
wish to learn what is truly the swiftest 
wind-driven model, and who love, and fear 
not, the frail scantling, and the lofty spars 
and the strained rigging of the racer, have 
their day afloat with no drags attached to 
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hold them back in company with house- 
boats at the finish line. 


Timely Undergraduates who join base- 
Warning ball teams having professional 
or semi-professional members, or who ac- 
cept “expenses,” board or lodging from 
hotel or other “ resort ” nines, disqualify 
themselves from thereafter representing 
their college in any branch of amateur 
sport. A Black List of these will be care- 
fully compiled this season. 


To Avoid So many lives are lost each sea- 
Accidents son on the water by criminal 
on the : 

carelessness and ignorance, that, 

at the risk of being trite, Iam 
repeating a few timely don’ts for those who 
number rowing or sailing among their 
summer recreations. 

First—Do not go out in a canoe, row- 
boat or sail-boat, small or large, unless 
it carries enough life-saving buoys or 
cushions to float all on board in case of an 
upset or collision. 

Second—Do not go out in a sail-boat 
except with a skipper of experience. 
Many a boatload is upset through the 
mistaken idea, prevalent at summer re- 
sorts, that any one can handle a small sail- 
boat. In case of fatal accident, the guilty, 
incompetent skipper should get ten years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor. 

Third—In case of a party in a rowboat, 
be sure all are finally seated before leaving 
shore, particularly if there are girls. Per- 
mit no one to attempt to exchange seats 
after leaving shore, or to put a foot on the 
edge or gunwale of the boat to change 
seats, or to rock the boat. Rocking boats 
for fun by rollicking young people loses 
many lives every year. Where the waters 
become rough from a sudden squall or a 
passing steamer, never rise in the boat, 
but settle down as close to the bottom as 
possible, until the water is smooth again— 
and don’t scream or talk to the oarsman. 

Fourth—If over-turned, a non-swimmer 
by drawing the arms up to the sides and 
pushing down with widely extended 
hands, while stair-climbing, or treading 
water with the feet, may keep up several 
minutes, often when a single minute means 
life; or throwing out the arms, dog fashion, 
forward overhand and pulling in, as if 
reaching for something, may keep one at 
least afloat until help comes. A woman’s 
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skirts, held out by her extended arms, 
while she uses her feet as if climbing stairs, 
will often keep her up until rescued. 


Life I advise the foregoing and the 
Saving following instructions issued by 
from the U.S. Volunteer Life Saving 


to be studied and subse- 
quently cut out and put up in the living 
room. Better yet, the Corps has cards 
with these instructions, which they will 
give on request and that may and should 
be tacked up. 


Drowning Corps 
J 


Rescuinc.—Approach the drowning 
from behind, seizing them by the coat 
collar, or a woman by the back hair, and 
tow them at arm’s length to boat or 
shore. Do not let them cling around your 
neck or arms to endanger you. Duck 
them under until unconscious if necessary 
to break a dangerous hold upon you; but 
do not strike to stun them. 


RESUSCITATION.—First: Immediately 
loosen the clothing about the neck and 
chest, exposing them to the wind, except 
in very severe weather, and get the water 
out of the body. First try tickling in the 
throat by a straw or feather, or ammonia 
to the nose; a severe slap with the open 
hand upon the chest and soles of feet; if no 
immediate result, proceed as follows. 

Second—Lay the body with its weight 
on the stomach, across any convenient 
object, a keg, box, boat, timber or your 
knee, in the open air, with the head hang- 
ing down. Open the mouth quickly, 
drawing the tongue forward with hand- 
kerchief or cloth so as to let the water 
escape. Keep the mouth clear of liquid. 
Then roll the body gently from side to 
side so as to relieve the pressure on the 
stomach, then back to the stomach. Do 
this several times to force the water from 
the stomach and throat. 

Third—Laying the body on the back, 
make a roll of coat or any garment, place 
it under the shoulders of patient, allowing 
the head to fall back. Then kneel at the 
head of the patient. Grasp the arms at 
the middle of the forearms, folded across 
the stomach, raise the arms over the head 
to a perpendicular position, drawing them 
backwards straight, then forward over- 
head to the sides again, pressing the arms 


on the lower part of the ribs and sides, so 
as to produce a bellows movement upon 
the lungs. Do this sixteen or eighteen 
times a minute. Smelling salts, camphor 
or ammonia may be applied to the nostrils 
to excite breathing. But give no spirits 
internally until after breathing and cir- 
culation are restored. The clothing should 
be removed, the body dried and the legs 
rubbed briskly upwards, from foot to knee, 
occasionally slapping the soles of the feet 
with the open hand. 

Fourth—On signs of life, or when 
breathing is restored, wrap in warm 
blankets or hot cloths. To encourage 
circulation, hot tea, brandy or any spirits 
may be given in small doses, with care to 
avoid strangulation, and brisk rubbing and 
warmth applied to the entire body. 

Keep at work until recovery, or death is 
pronounced certain by a physician. Per- 
sons have revived after two hours’ steady 
work, but most cases revive within thirty 
minutes. 


Polo Although polo tournaments have 
Progress shown fewer entries and a lesser 
number than usual of the limited first- 
class, yet the general play has averaged 
higher than I have before seen it. Ina 
word, more of the second and third raters 
are playing fairly good polo, and as this 
is the class upon which the game’s future 
depends, the outlook, to me, seems favor- 
able, despite the pessimistic views I hear 
and read almost daily. 

Probably the best tournament of the 
season should be that at Point Judith, 
which appears to have brought about the 
total eclipse of Newport; and a good thing, 
too, for there are real people at P. J., while 
Newport was never able to get above what 
our racing friends call the paper sport 
class. Elsewhere, Rockaway, as usual, is 
showing more activity and higher average 
play than any of the other clubs. The 
college teams have only begun, but there 
is opportunity here for another inter- 
collegiate contest in which West Point 
and Squadron A, that are doing fairly 
well, should be included. In fact, there 
is much genuine interest and development 
of polo this year, take it by and large. 

It should be a rule of the game, under 
penalty of disqualification, that every 
player wear a cap. 
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Givethe After all is said and done, I do 
“01d Men” not believe I know any game so 
aChancé calculated to keep the blood red 
and the heart young, as lawn tennis. And 
for the middle-aged man—and woman— 
that means much. But the tennis of our 
schoolboy sons and collegeboy friends 
demands more speed than most of us 
middle-aged can summon; yet among the 
greatest of vacation-day pleasures is tennis 
play with “the boy.” 

I have a middle-aged friend who has, 
it seems to me, most satisfactorily solved 
the problem by raising the net to five feet; 
that slows down ‘‘the boy’s” drives, and 
gives the “old man” a look in he would 
not otherwise have. 

And the boy gets plenty of work, too. 


A cup for steam yacht racing! And 
what is a 20 knot the hour gait in this day 
of speedy craft ? 


CAPERCAILLIE have been imported into 
Ontario Province, and turned out in the 
Algonquin National Park. There is no 
reason why this fine game bird should not 
thrive in Canada. 


THERE is a movement on foot, I hear, 
in England, to show that because the 
putting of Travis was abnormally accu- 
rate, he is an Australian by birth and there- 
fore his triumph cannot, be accredited to 
America. 


THE Royal Yacht Squadron’s defence 
of the Cape May Cup was quite as sports- 
manly as its conduct at the time Dun- 
raven, its official representative, was ex- 
pelled from the New York Yacht Club 
because of his refuted libel on American 
yachtsmen. Congratulations to Jngomar. 


THE outlook for deer and elk in the 
coming season is not very bright, and 
Americans and Canadians will have an 
opportunity to show their sportsmanly 
qualities by killing sparingly. Thousands 
of deer and hundreds of elk died last 
winter because of the severity of the 
weather, and those remaining should have 
a respite this season. 


THE food fishes in public waters need 
certainly as much legislative supervision 
as the game animals on public lands. 


Pound netting alone is depleting fish life 
at a rate that is scarcely accredited. Why 
should there not be a National Game 
Commission with a chief Protector, just as 
now we have a chief Forester. Under 
such a plan all effort for wild animal and 
bird and fish life could be concentrated 
and more practical. 


Moror boat racing will attain to no 
popularity or support if the bungling 
management of the Columbia Yacht Club, 
in the matter of the Standard-Water Lily 
race, is to rule in future regattas. An 
explanation from Mr. Ketcham, chair- 
man of the commi'tee which managed 
that race, is due both ‘he public and the 
sportsmanly owner of the Water Lily, else 
both must conclud: the Columbia Club 
and Mr. Ketcham to be either without 
executive ability or sportsmanly honor. 


Ir is too bad the American Rowing 
Association persists in its obstinate, not to 
say shortsighted, disregard of existing 
conditions. Apparently it has allowed 
the whimsical convictions of a few of its 
sponsors to lead it into senseless and fatal 
mistakes. There was and is room for an 
association along some of the lines of this 
organization, but the A. R. A. is not meet- 
ing requirements. It began its career by 
heedlessly, indeed stupidly, offending a 
rival and the rowing body, and does not 
seem to have gained judgment since. 
The A. R. A. has not lived well, and it 
will not live long unless it acquires wisdom. 


Wuat an excellent and timely bill is 
that which, fathered by H. V. Radford, 
passed by the State Legislature and signed 
by the Governor, protects black bear in 
New York from July 1st to September 3oth! 
The penalty is fifty dollars. He ought to 
have protection all over the country. 
“Varmint?” Why, he is the humorist 
of the Animal Kingdom. . 

Per contra, the absence of a close season 
on black bears and the reduction of the 
former excellent protection afforded the 
comparatively rare and disappearing 
large brown bears of Alaska, does not 
recommend the Alaska Game Commission 
to favor, on the count either of wisdom or 
of practicability. It is passing strange how 
infrequently academic theory and common- 
sense usefulness go hand in hand. 














The Boatrace—Choosing a Shooting Dog 


THE International Chess Tournament 
at Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, was 
notable chiefly for the victory of the young 
American player, Marshall; yet division 
of the seven other prizes among five 
Europeans and one American indicates 
that we still have much to learn from the 


THE BOATRACE 

I have purchased myself a ticket and take 
my place in the train. 

[ see about me many maidens and many 
robus: young men 

Talking to them. They see to like it. 

I see about me old grads, with drinks 
under their belts. 

There are many flags. 


We move swiftly up the track to where the 
race is to be. 

Here we remain in the hot sun upward of 
three hours. 

Here the sun raises on my neck blisters, 
water blisters, 

Blood blisters and plain blisters. 

The race cannot be rowed because there 
is too much wind. 

I am filled with joy that I have coughed up 
two bones 

For this. 


Years, c-cades, centuries pass and the 
oarsmen appear. 
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old world players. At least, it is certain 
that the event proved the practicability of 
holding championship tournaments on this 
side of the water; and the presence of so 
many well-known masters of the game 
drew people to the Springs and gave 
thereby a stimulus to chess in America. 


They are clad in a garment which shall be 
nameless. 
I see a pistol raised. 
They commence, 
Around me pandemonium breaks out. I 
hear cheers, cries, 

Groans, encouragement, entreaties, plead- 
ings, betting, 

Supplications. I hear “hell,” “damn,” 
“pull,” “lobster” and 

Some new ones. 


There is a flash. 


Ten minutes pass. The oarsmen keep 
doing it. 

They contract chapped hands, shortness 
of breath, 

Anemia and abdominal pains. 
race is 

Over. 

In the train are congratulations, noises, 
felicitations, 

Liquidation of debts and mush talk be- 
tween 

The Sexes. 

I am hungry. 

—‘ Walt Whitman,” in TheCornell Widow. 


Then the 


CHOOSING A SHOOTING DOG 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


HEN the amateur sportsman has 
means and opportunity, the easiest 
and the cheapest method of making a selec- 
tion is to buy a matured dog which has 
beauty, style, speed, nose, brains, fashion- 
able pedigree, and a finished education. But 
such dogs are not picked up every day, and, 
like horses of the same class, come high 
when you undertake to purchase them from 
men who understand their value. 
In selecting a dog or judging a man it is 
a good rule not to pass judgment on de- 
fects alone. There never was a perfect dog, 
and critics of the shallow sort are fond of 
exhibiting their knowledge by dwelling on 
minor defects. What you desire, primarily, 
is a dog of fairly good looks and a reliable 
efficiency of work. Keep those qualities al- 
ways in mind. Of course, you wish to 
escape all blemishes as far as possible; but 


do not be misled into condemning a dog 
good in essentials because somebody per- 
ceives a few hairs too many at the end of 
the tail or a fraction of an inch less leather 
than he fancies in the ear. 

In the field, also, be careful not to attach 
too much importance to slight faults which 
appear at a first trial. Be sure that the dog 
is of the right stuff and then go ahead. Re- 


* member that most of what a dog knows he 


learns from experience. A young dog with 
no experience is likely to have many faults 
which disappear rapidly with work on 
game. You cannot compare the work of a 
dog which has seldom or never been afield 
with that of a veteran which has long been 
accustomed to game. An experienced eye 
will tell quickly whether a man or dog is a 
born fool or rascal, but the amateur cannot 
afford to judge hastily. 
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Some of the errors which make the worst 
impression and which sportsmen condemn 
most severely are those which are easily 
cured. There are authorities who say that 
false pointing is an inherent weakness of 
either nose or intelligence. I am surprised 
that any man who has owned dogs should 
make such a statement. One kind of false 
pointing may be an incurable disease or 
weakness, but the ordinary kind usually 
disappears with experience. Most of the 
immediate descendants of Count Noble 
had a strong tendency to false point, but in 
few cases was it persistent. Cincinnatus 
was an example. One man who attended 
field trials at that time condemned him 
severely and told me that the dog would 
as soon point a drove of pigs as a “bevy of 
birds. I have, however, no reason to sup- 
pose that Cincinnatus was not a good bird 
dog. Certainly Mr. Doger used him for 
regular shooting, as he would scarcely have 
done if the dog had been a deceiver. A 
daughter of Cincinnatus, which I owned, 
was in her first year a most annoying vic- 
tim of this fault. In her second year I took 
her on a shooting trip to the Ozarks. It 
happened that the place I visited was al- 
most entirely bare of game, owing to a 
severe winter the previous year. Not being 
able to find game, the bitch took to false 
pointing. I think it safe to say that at 
times she made a hundred points in a 
space of two or three acres where there 
was no sign of birds. She had been worked 
but little for some time, and a lack of prac- 
tice and her anxiety to find something were 
the causes of the trouble. Later, when she 
was put in regular training, she became as 
positive and clean-cut in her bird work as 
a man could wish. For several seasons she 
was the shooting dog of Mr. Weems of 
Quincy, Illinois. He is a practical sports- 
man “with no foolishness about him,” and 
he regarded her as an exceptionally efficient 
dog. Field trial dogs often show this fault, 
from the fact that very few birds are killed 
over them, and they become a little puzzled 
as to what it is all about. This was the 
case of Seven-up, a fast and stylish field 
trial dog in his derby year and several 
times a winner. He did not locate at all 
well at that time, but when used in regular 
shooting became accurate and skilful in his 
bird work. Lady Maud Mannering, a clever 
winner, also developed this fault for a time. 
Sport’s Gath, a fine shooting dog as well as 
a distinguished field trial winner, would do 
a great deal of false pointing when he was 
worked without any shooting to tell him 
what kind of game was wanted. 

Gunshyness is a trouble with which ama- 
teurs and clumsy trainers are unable to deal 
successfully. Except in extreme cases, 
however, it gives a good trainer little 
trouble. Many of the finest dogs begin that 
way. While nobody would call it a merit 
or a good sign, it is not to be regarded as 
any great misfortune, if only the handler 
possesses a little tact and knowledge. 


Jingo’s Light, the pointer, became badly 
gunshy from rough handling his first year. 
He is but one of a number of great per- 
formers which went through the same ex- 
perience. 

There is one fault which does come 
under the head of good signs. That is 
flushing in the heyday of youth and inex- 
perience. A young dog which points too 
willingly and is stanch from the first is not 
likely to exhibit later any great energy or 
class. To a good dog the stanchness on 
point comes with a little experience and 
only that way. If a young dog recognizes 
game, the fact that he jumps into it a sec- 
ond later is rather to the credit of his 
courage and spirit than otherwise. At one 
of the Illinois field trials, Danforth’s Nick 
threw himself out of competition by a 
memorable bit of flushing. He flushed two 
large bevies, one after the other, and had 
both scattered down a ditch bank. For 
about two minutes he kept the air full of 
birds, exciting the laughter of the specta- 
tors and the ire of Updike, his handler. 
Nick is now a staid and sober shooting dog, 
retaining his speed and hunt, and adding 
thereto an entirely comfortable stanchness 
on birds. 

Bolting or ranging beyond control of the 
handler is another one of those faults of 
which superficial critics make much, but 
which, in nine cases out of ten, is readily 
controlled. This is the fault of overbold- 
ness, and its contrary is an apparent shy- 
ness and timidity in the kennel and with 
strangers. This latter fault is another 
which it will not do to emphasize too much. 
Some dogs which seem most shrinking and 
quiet around the kennel are the boldest and 
most tireless workers when they get out. 
Vice versa, some of those which are the 
most fussy and anxious in the kennel are 
quitters and dullards in the field. 

Jealousy is a bothersome fault. If, how- 
ever, a handler once with a check-cord gets 
a dog in the habit of stopping at command, 
the annoyance disappears. 

Defects which the bench-show experts 
dwell upon frequently need not trouble the 
amateur sportsman unless he intends to ex- 
hibit. Bench-show men ask for narrow 
shoulders in shooting dogs and greyhounds. 
It is reasonable to suppose that they are 
right, and yet almost every first-class dog 
has round and muscular shoulders. This is 
not to be confused with heavy and cumber- 
some shoulders, which’ are always to be 
condemned. Even in greyhounds the rather 
thick shoulder is the rule among first-class 
dogs as far as I have been able to observe 
them. A dog which Mr. Watson picked, 
not only as the best greyhound, but as the 
best dog, in the somewhat celebrated ex- 
hibition at St. Louis in 1897, was Magi- 
cian, a son of Miller’s Rab. Yet Magician 
was never a very fast dog, was a very poor 
killer, and won his coursing honors almost 
purely on his staying powers. This latter 
attribute he did not get from his shoulders, 
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because he had not at any time what one 
would call a smooth gait, at least as com- 
pared with real flyers. If Mr. H. C. Lowe 
ever bred a dog with what the bench-show 
men would call good shoulders, I never 
saw it. Yet no other man has ever sent out 
as many winners of the first flight. 

There are two cardinal questions in 
choosing a shooting dog. One is the breed 
to be selected, and the other is whether the 
specimen shall be a male or female. As to 
the breed, the inquirer would do better to 
learn for himself which he likes best. For 
the young sportsman I should be inclined 
to recommend the pointer or the Laverack 
English setter. Either of these will do 
good work with less of scientific handling 
than will in most cases be required of the 
other strains and breeds. The modern 
Laverack is generally docile, responsive, 
and quick to begin pointing. I have also 
seen many young amateurs who got along 
well with Gordons. These dogs are usu- 
ally rather self-willed, but are not disposed 
to range out of hand, and are generally 
very sure from the first on single birds in 
heavy cover. Both the Laverack and Gor- 
don have the additional advantage of carry- 
ing their pedigrees in their looks, and im- 
press all bystanders with the fact that they 
are well bred. 

In picking a young puppy before weaning 
time, I should advise the amateur to select 
the fattest one, provided the color suits him. 
The fat pup will not necessarily be the 
largest one, but is tolerably sure to be the 
vigorous and aggressive one. Only toler- 
ably sure, however, because the runt is 
sometinies the crackajack. 

In the matter of size, I emphatically 
recommend the medium. Neither very 
large dogs nor very small ones usually 
carry the best qualities of the breed. The 
normal is, nine times out of ten, the right. 
I do not so much refer to the disadvan- 
tages of size per se, as to the fact that 
anything which tends abnormally one way 
or the other is likely to be deficient in the 
essential qualities. 

In the matter of male or female, my own 
judgment is positive, though there will be 
many to disagree. The female field dog 
usually shows best in the early stages. She 
is quicker and handier, and has enough 
vixenish fire in her bird-work to present at 
least an appearance of earnest effort. On 
the other hand, I say without hesitation 
that I never saw a bitch which developed 
first-class head-work, and few of them train 
on. To be sure, some have won the highest 
championships, but I do not believe that 
they did it with their heads. I have seen a 
number of high-class bitches, but I never 
saw one exhibit those feats of intelligence 
which I have seen a number of times in the 
setter Doc Hick, and more than once in the 
pointer King Cyrano, as well as in other 
dogs. Hick, in fact, had few equals even 
among his own sex. He seldom appeared 
at his very best in a field trial, because he 
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usually ranged just about far enough to 
keep a little outside the other dog. It was 
his head-work which made him specially 
superior, and it required some knowledge 
of him to fully appreciate his faculties. He 
had one habit which I have not seen else- 
where developed to the same degree, but 
which every field dog could have with 
benefit. He never bolted and never came 
in to his handler, but whenever he went 
down into a ditch or behind a clump of 
bushes, he would turn his head around in 
a peculiar way and take a glance to see 
whether the handler was coming along; 
then he would dash on about his hunting 
business. 

There may be bitches which have this 
sort of mental faculty, but I can only say 
that I never saw one. My advice, therefore, 
is that if one wants a snappy, quick, handy 
dog, he would probably be better satisfied 
with a female. It is only justice to say, too, 
that more dogs than bitches are likely to 
loaf. But for the very highest class of 
work, which includes a recognition of con- 
ditions and dealing with them to the best 
advantage, I should say decidedly, Stick to 
the dog. 

The bitch, either setter or pointer, seldom 
improves after her first season on birds. 
The dog generally gets better up to five 
or six years. 

In gathering together morsels of advice 
for the amateur, I might cite a verdict 
which I recently saw in a letter from Dr. 
Rogers of Mississippi, an experienced field 
shot and a popular field trial judge. Grad- 
ing the dogs which he has seen, Dr. Rogers 
places them in this way: for speed, Paul 
Bo, setter; range, Daisy Hope, setter; bird 
sense, Jingo, pointer; handling, Bohemian 
Girl, setter; nose, Gath, setter; iron cour- 
age, Gladstone, setter. It seems that Dr. 
Rogers picks the pointer for natural clever- 
ness in dealing with birds, and the setter 
for speed, courage, and perhaps acute nose. 

In the matter of color for either pointer 
or setter, I rather prefer orange and white, 
with plenty of white, but it is not the fash- 
ion in either breed. The fashionable color 
for pointers is liver and white, and for set- 
ters white, black, and tan with good-sized 
black patches. 

When pondering on a pedigree, the ama- 
teur will find all kinds of opinions. I 
should be inclined to put it in this way, 
beginning with English setters. If you de- 
sire a fashionable pedigree, look for Tony 
Boy, Count Gladstone IV, Rodfield, or one 
of their sons. If you wish to be sure of 
having a first-rate, genuine, determined 
bird dog be sure to have Marie’s Sport 
or Prince Lucifer blood close up. I am 
inclined to place great faith in Prince Lu- 
cifer blood, since every dog I ever saw 
which typed after that sire was good. Not 
to mention such field trial winners as 
Sport’s Solomon, Sport’s Boy, Sport’s 
Lady, and Dash Antonio, I can cite the 
case of a dog by a son of Prince Lucifer, 
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which I owned and afterwards sent down 
to Maryland. He was a genuine bird dog 
through and through, and was one of the 
few which always retrieved on the run; 
perfectly willing to retrieve, but cheerfully 
anxious to get through with it and go about 
his hunting again. There was something 
sparkling and soldierly about this dog, 
which especially attracted everybody who 
saw him work. 

In the pointer pedigree, fashion requires 
Rip Rap and Jingo blood. Perhaps ex- 
treme fashion would be something like this: 
by King Cyrano, Lad of Jingo or Jingo’s 
Light, out of a dam by Young Rip Rap, 
Ripstone, or Plain Sam. For a comfortable 
and reliable shooting dog, I should look for 
the Jingo blood crossed on the best of the 
Croxteths, say the descendants of Trinket’s 
Bang or Ossian. 

It may be useful for an amateur to know 
that there are differences in temper, among 
not only individuals, but breeds. Irish and 
Gordon frailty in preserving their good 
humor may partly account for their lower 
degree of popularity. Gordon are the most 
uncertain of temper; Irish next, then point- 
ers; and English setters are the most cheer- 
ful with friend or foe. A Gordon is likely 
to be morose and sulky under correction: 
often showing resentment for a long time 
afterwards. At the other extreme, an Eng- 
lish setter usually takes reproof amiably, 
jumps up gaily, and forgets his grief. - 

To sum it up, whether of one breed or 
one strain or another, you should look for 
moral stamina, nervous energy, and proper 
physical proportions. Next demand beauty 
and breediness, and lastly insist on pedi- 
gree. If you can get these qualities, you 
have a dog as good as anybody’s, no mat- 
ter in what company you shoot. 

One scientific and practical reason for 
demanding a pedigree lies entirely apart 
from mere fashion and prestige, and rests 
upon what might be called the potentiality 
of inheritance. 

Every man who has had occasion to em- 
ploy large numbers of men or women has 
more or less clearly perceived the strange 
abruptness with which an individual will 
come up against the limit of his or her 
powers, a limit beyond which further de- 
velopment is hopeless. In my own profes- 
sion I have employed several hundred 
young men and women. I may be allowed 
to say that they were, as people go, of select 
intellectual abilities. Time and time again 
I have been startled at the suddenness with 
which the limit would be reached; and at 
the utter impossibility of carrying capacity 
a step beyond that point. 

Last year I asked Dr. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University, one of my boyhood’s 
teachers, whether this period marking the 
cessation of mental development had ever 
been made the subject of special study by 
a competent expert. Dr. Hall, who, as his 
old pupils are proud to know, is the first 
of American authorities on child develop- 


ment, answered that no investigation of 
consequence had ever been applied to this 
period. I take it for granted, therefore, 
that it is still an untilled field. One can 
easily understand the difficulties of con- 
ducting such an investigation; yet the re- 
sults w vould be of infinitely more value than 
any amount of child study, especially since 
they might lead to a discovery of the in- 
dicia which in childhood foreshadow the 
limitations of development. 

However this may all be, as a proposition 
in general science, it is certain that in a 
pedigree of high performers there lie pos- 
sibilities of development. It is hard to tell 
in the case of a puppy, even up to a year 
old, just what direction development will 
take or how far it can be carried. A half- 
bred yearling horse may have all the ap- 
pearance and action of a thoroughbred and 
may entice the unwary sportsman into the 
expense of training, but in a race at any- 
thing over half a mile the cold element will 
show itself. Puppies of poor breeding are 
often handsome, active, and attractive; and 
those of the highest breeding are often com- 
mon in appearance in the early stages. Ai 
maturity the poorly bred will become com- 
mon, and those of champion ancestry will 
show their blood. There is a strong prob- 
ability that the latter will go on improving 
for a long time, and that the former will 
stop short and often go backward after a 
certain limit is reached. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this 
does not constitute an invariable rule, and 
that, like most dogmas which relate to liv- 
ing creatures, it is subject to many excep- 
tions and variations. But the percentage 
of probabilities is immensely on the side of 
the good pedigree. The qualities of the 
great ancestors are likely to ripen into 
power; maybe a little late, but, on the 
other hand, maybe a little better for not 
being precocious. If a matured dog is good 
through and through, he makes his own 
pedigree. But I should never think twice 
of a young one which had not a pedigree 
of public performers. Private tales of un- 
tested, unwitnessed performances need too 
much verification, about as much as a 
mother’s baby yarns. Public competition 
alone is the basis of value in a pedigree. 

I wonder whether the gentlemen who ob- 
ject to long bodies and short legs, claiming 
that these extremes do not belong to a 
working type, ever really worked sporting 
spaniels.. Range and speed are not needed 
in a spaniel. Some strength and any amount 
of ability to work through cover are wanted. 
These qualities the short-legged spaniel 
possesses. To be sure, I have never regu- 
larly worked cockers on game, but I have 
had them about me a great deal, and fancy 
that my experience with them is equal to 
that of most writers on the subject. It isn’t 
the short legs, but the failure to breed for 
hunting zeal which has about spoiled the 
bench-show cocker for anything except re- 
trieving. 














HOW TO MAKE A BRIDGE FOR SWIFT 
WATERS 


DAMS FOR SWIMMING HOLES, 


TROUT OR WILD DUCK 


PONDS 


By DAN BEARD 


SMALL, sluggish stream or brook is 

a comparatively simple thing to dam, 
but as the incline of the bed becomes 
steeper and the water rapid, the difficulties 
for the amateur are greatly increased, and 
indeed the professional engineer is ‘often 
put to his wit’s end by the same problem 
when he faces it in the woods, and finds 





himself unarmed with books of reference 
and scientific implements. 

But the forest folk are not bothered 
much by such small affairs, and they have 
a practical method of handling them which 
is refreshing to witness. 

Beaver will successfully dam a swiftly 
flowing trout brook, and it was some back- 
woodsmen from Missouri who built a brush 
bridge at the siege of Vicksburg, over which 
they crossed with their regiment before 
the engineers had, decided on a plan for a 
bridge. To the credit of the army engi- 
neers be it said, that they immediately 
abandoned their incomplete plans and de- 
voted their attention to finishing the work 
of the axmen of the Thirtieth Missouri 
United States Volunteers, and in a few 
hours the whole of that command, with 
their heavy, lumbering artillery, crossed 
safely over the brush bridge built by igno- 
rant (?) pioneers. 


HOW TO MAKE A BRUSH BRIDGE. 


In the above instance the water was deep 
but sluggish, and the bridge built by cutting 
two trees on opposite sides of the bayou, 
so that they fell in the water with their 
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branches interlacing. On this foundation of 
branches was heaped piles of brush, and 
all weighted down with earth, until a regu- 
lar roadbed extended from side to side, 
through the open bottom of which the 
sluggish stream flowed with little or no 
interruption. 

But few of the readers will find it neces- 
sary to build bridges upon such an exten- 
sive scale. They may, however, use the 
same principle for very much smaller struc- 
tures. Attention has already been called to 
the fact that the difficulties of the amateur 
increase with the velocity of the current of 
water; however, even a_ swiftly flowing 
river can be quickly bridged by the use of 
a sort of two-legged wooden horse, which 
for lack of a better name we will call 


THE STRADDLE-BUG. 


It is a rustic device, and a thing which, 
with little labor, any one can build who can 
wield an ax and twist an auger, and, with 
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BUG IN PLACE. 


a number of these simple but strictly scien- 
tific contrivances even a wide river may be 
successfully bridged. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3 show how the straddle-bug 
is built. The *bug stick consists of a rough 
post or pole (L, Fig. 3), with two diagonal 
holes (H, H, Fig. 1) bored near the larger 
or butt end. The diagram in Fig. 1 shows 
the butt end of a ’bug stick sawed off so as 
to display the H holes. 

Into the H holes the leg sticks (s, s, Figs 
1, 2, and 3) are driven. These leg sticks 
are made from stout saplings or hoop poles, 
each with one end whittled down like a 
half-sharpened lead pencil (Fig. 1), and 
when the two legs are securely driven into 


the auger holes the bug is finished. 


A STRADDLE-BUG BRIDGE. 


The number of ’bugs necessary for the 
proposed bridge depends upon the width of 
the stream and the length of the connect- 
ing planks for the walk. 
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Fig. 6 shows a rough topographical map 
of an imaginary Spring hole which is to be 
dammed and converted into a trout pond. 
The skeleton dam is already in place, and 
in reality consists of a straddle-bug bridge. 
Upon one of these impromptu affairs I have 
more than once crossed a wide and swiftly 
flowing river, too deep to ford afoot and 
too boisterous for horses and wagons. 

Fig. 4 is a diagram of a longitudinal sec- 
tion of a stream by which it is hoped to 
explain how the very force, which might 
sweep away some bridges, is ingeniously 
made to anchor the straddle- bug and hold 
it firmly in place. As the water rushes 
down stream it strikes the "bug, slides up 
the incline, bearing down upon it with all 
its weight and the added push of the cur- 
rent. A well-made straddle-bug will last 
until it is swamped by a freshet or wrecked 
by an ice jam or battered by floating drift- 
wood. 

To make the bridge, it is only necessary 
to nail the B (Fig. 4) leveling blocks in 
place, and then nail on the foot plank (L, 
Fig. 4). 

By using two poles or logs, a thick one 
for the lower one and more slender ones 
for the top ones, a level bridge may be made 
without the use of planks (Fig. 6). 

Bridges require less work and fewer 
*bugs than do 

DAMS. 


If you are so situated that lumber from 
the saw-mill is easily obtained, then you 
can build your dam of that material, as is 
shown by A, B (Fig. 9), but this savors 
too much of the ordinary mill dam to ap- 
peal to a real woodsman’s heart; however, 
for rural districts it is probably the best 
material to use in making 


A SWIMMING HOLE 


in the meadow brook. Whether it be a 
brush dam in the woods or a sawed lumber 
dam in the pasture, if it is expected to hold 
a sufficient volume of water to make a deep 
pool, the dam must be supported under- 
neath by a wall of stones and brush, as is 
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shown by the cross section of a brush dam 
in Fig. 7. A dam properly built of lum- 
ber should not require the thick mattress 
of leaves, brush, and clay which is neces- 
sary to keep a brush dam from leaking. 

An observer who claims to have watched 
some beaver start and finish a dam, states 
that it only took the mother and three young 
two or three nights to build a dam 35 feet 
long across a swiftly flowing but shallow 
trout brook. The dam increased the depth of 
the water from a few inches to an average 
of three feet. What one old beaver and her 
youngsters can do, in such limited time, 
should not be considered a very strenuous 
task for healthy boys or grown men. 

There is much we can learn from the 
beaver, and it is well to study the little 
four-footed engineers’ method of work, but 
do not think that I expect the reader to 
gifiw down trees with his teeth, an ax 
will be far more practical and save a den- 
tist bill; but we can, nevertheless, take 
some useful hints from our persecuted little 
brother, and still be allowed to use such 
artificial tools as an ax, auger, or even a 
saw. 

Labor must follow the line of the least 
resistance, so hunt for an available spot 
which presents the least. difficulties to the 
dam builder, and after selecting your site 
set to work manufacturing straddle-bugs. 
If there is not much current, or you are 
building the dam principally on land, as in 
Fig. 6, the *bug sticks may be shorter than 
when they are to rest in swiftly moving 
water. 

Place the *bugs in line and keep their 
tops as near level as practical by using long 
legs for them where a depression occurs 
and short legs for an elevation. An exact 
level can be obtained bd properly adjusting 
the top cross bar (Fig. 9) on the ‘bug 
stick, moving it up or down the "bug stick 
as the case demands, and nailing it in place 
when level. 

The beaver mostly use cottonwood logs 
and willow brush, but we may use what 
wood comes handy. 

When the straddle-bugs are all in place, 
nail a top rail from 
one to the other and 
also a bottom rail, as 
is shown in Fig. 9, if 
that part is not under 
water; but if the bot- 
tom of the dam is 
submerged, cut some 
green wood which 
will sink, or get some 
water -logged wood 
and place it along the 
bottom of the "bugs 
for a bottom rail. If 
it so happen that you 
can find no wood 
which will sink, peg 
down some green 
wood by using forked 
sticks and forcing 
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them in the 
bottom with 
the crotch 
of the fork 
« over the pro- 
aa posed bot- 
wtom rail. 

Next rest a 
number of green wood sticks against the 
two rails, as in Fig. 9, forcing their lower 
ends into the bottom far enough to keep 
them from floating up and out of position, 
or, if the water does not yet cover the bot- 
tom rail, simply rest the sticks against the 
two rails and nail them in place. Now col- 
lect a great quantity of small green brush 
with the leaves still attached to the stems, 
or cut grass or weeds and spread this ma- 
terial over the sticks, weighting it down 
with stones of the proper size. Lay the first 
layer of brush in the same direction as the 
poles; in other words, thatch the frame 
with brush, pushing the big ends of the 
branches into the bottom and allowing the 
tops to lay against the top of the dam. 
Make a layer of brush and stones, then a 
layer of gravel and mud, in much the same 
manner as the beavers build their dams, and 
at last plaster it all over with a layer of 
clay or mud (Fig. 6. C, D). 

In stopping a leak, or in building a rather 
large dam, it may facilitate matters if you 
make a number of 





BEAVER MATS 


such as are shown by the two sketches in 
Fig. 8. Fasten four small sticks or the 
wands, G H, E F, M K and N L, together 
at their ends, forming a rectangular figure; 
stiffen this with two diagonals, A C and 
B D. This makes a frame for one side of 
the mat, and a duplicate can now be made 
for the opposite side, after which cover 
one frame with a layer of fine brush, then 
a layer of leaves, grass or hay, then a layer 
of mud, then another layer of leaves, grass 
or hay, or all three mixed, and on top of 
them still another layer of fine brush. 
Place the second frame over the top layer 
of brush, and bind the two frames securely 
together, as is shown by the sectional view 
in Fig. 8. 

There should be enough mud or clay in 
the mattress to make the frame sink, and 
these mats can then be placed over the first 
layer of brush and mud on the dam like 
paving stones, the spaces between the mats 
calked up with leaves and mud, and then 
the whole surface treated to a solid coat- 
ing of clay. 

To make the dam safe, the brush and 
mud mattress should extend some distance 
beyond the bottom rail into the mill pond, 
as is suggested by the cross section of 
dam, Fig. 7 

Recollect that when the dam is full of 
water a leak at the bottom is difficult to 
find and more difficult to remedy. and that 
much trouble and vexation can be spared 
by using care before the dam begins to fill. 


When the structure is nearing comple- 
tion, the rubble, consisting of sticks, brush, 
and large stones, may be built underneath 
the shed of the dam to give additional sup- 
port to the framework to better withstand 
the heavy pressure of water. But a low 
dam, supporting water to the depth of three 
or less feet, need no other support than 
well-made straddle-bugs. 

If the stream is small, like the one shown 
by Fig 6, allow a little opening to remain 
unthatched, for the escape of the water 
while you carefully build the dam on dry 
land, and, when all is in readiness, fiil up 
the opening with sticks and a brush mat 
or a wad of moss, clay and leaves, or brush 
weighted with stones and then covered with 
sods and clay. 

On some occasions a hollow log may be 
used as a spout or escape pipe for the 
water until the dam is finished. Since no 
two places are alike in topography or water 
and wood supply, so no two dams will be 
alike in detail, and each and every one will 
present its own problems to be solved; but 
we must remember that the humble, flat- 
tailed rodent has solved all these problems, 
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and for thousands of years has been a suc- 
cessful dam builder, also that we are hu- 
man beings. We are the superior animals 
which have all but exterminated the beaver. 

It must not be understood that the brush 
dam is intended for great rivers or moun- 
tain torrents. Such streams can wash 
away even the most ambitious and costly 
work of our best engineers, but a brush 
dam will answer for a trout pond at your 
summer home, a place for domesticated 
wild fowl, or a swimming hole in inland 
country distant from any natural bathing 
place. 

If we follow the example of the beaver 
and make a succession of dams, one below 
the other, we will lessen the liability to 
accidents during the spring freshets, and 
these dams can gradually be worked over 
and repaired, until they each in time form 
a solid embankment. 

Small dams built with straddle-bugs will 
serve to interest the boys and furnish them 
a place to wade, sail their toy boats, and 
pasture their sunfish, catfish, and minnows. 








NATURAL HISTORY 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


THE DISAPPEARING CHIPMUNKS. 

HAT has become of the chipmunks? 

It seems to me their numbers are de- 
creasing rapidly. When I was a boy the 
home woods swarmed with them. In the 
same woods now I do not see one, where 
fifty years ago I saw twenty; and in the 
oak and chestnut woods which now sur- 
round me they have disappeared unac- 
countably in the past twenty-five years. 
Each spring there are fewer and fewer. 
What is sweeping them away? No new 
enemy has appeared that I am aware of. 
In my boyhood they made themselves quite 
a nuisance by pulling up the corn near the 
stone walls, and many a June morning my 
father has sent me with the old flint-lock 
musket to shoot them, sometimes loading 
the old gun with peas. The shooting 
matches that used to -take place fifty or 
more years ago resulted in destroying 
thousands of them, but seems hardly ade- 
quate to account for their continued disap- 
pearance. 

On the other hand, the red squirrel, ac- 
cording to my observations, are on the in- 
crease, and I suspect that the red squirrel 
is the enemy of the chipmunk. One day 
along the highway I saw a red squirrel in 
hot pursuit of one. The chipmunk was so 
closely pressed, that, seeing no other means 
of escape, it plunged into a pile of half- 
burned leaves and ashes, and was hidden 
in a twinkling. The squirrel stopped short 
at the edge of the ashes, looked about for 
a moment (I fancied him saying to him- 
self, ‘“‘ The little cuss, where did he go to 
so quickly?” ) and then went on his way. 
After a few minutes the chipmunk came 
out cautiously, all covered with ashes, 
looked nervously about him, and then 
darted into the stone wall. 


A GOPHER TRICK. 


An Arizona friend of mine lately told me 
this interesting incident about the gophers 
that infested his cabin when he was a 
miner. The gophers ate up his bread. He 
could not hide it from them or put it be- 
yond their reach. Finally, he bethought 
him to stick his loaf on the end of a long 
iron poker that he had and then stand up 
the poker in the middle of his floor. Still 
when he came back to his cabin he would 
find his loaf eaten full of holes. One day, 
having nothing to do, he concluded to watch 
and see how the gophers reached the bread, 
and this was what he saw: the animals 
climbed up the side of his log-cabin, ran 
along one of the logs to a point opposite 
the bread, and then sprang out sidewise 
toward the loaf, which each one struck, but 
upon which only one seemed able to effect 
a lodgement. Then this one would cling 
to the loaf and act as a stop to his fellows 


when they tried a second time, his body 
affording them the barrier they required. 
My friend felt sure that this leader de- 
liberately and consciously aided the others 
in securing a footing on the loaf. Thus do 
we so often read into the acts of the ani- 
mals the thoughts that are in our own 
minds. This successful jumper aided his 
fellows without designing it. The exigen- 
cies of the situation compelled him to the 
course he pursued. Having effected a 
lodgement upon the impaled loaf, he would 
of course cling to it when the others 
jumped so as not to be dislodged, thereby, 
willy nilly, helping them to secure a foot- 
hold. The codperation was inevitable, and 
not the result of design. 


KILi THE CATS. 


It is with great pleasure that I see in 
different magazines and journals how many 
people are trying to protect the birds, espe- 
cially the bluebirds and wrens. These two 
birds are among our best beloved birds. 
Both need man’s assistance, especially so 
the bluebirds. As the English sparrow 
pushes farther and farther into the coun- 
try, occupying all the former nesting places 
of the bluebird, and as old trees are cut 
down and orchards are trimmed and pruned, 
it becomes harder every year for bluebirds 
to find nesting sites. The bluebird and 
wren are characteristic of the American 
home. Every effort to save them from ex- 
tinction is most praiseworthy. 

A great deal of the acer 4 ‘of bird lovers, 
game protectors, bird magazines, legisla- 
tion, etc., is brought to naught by the mul- 
titude of cats that swarm in the country. 
The other day a neighbor of mine said a 
friend of his in New York wanted to send 
him a dozen quail for stocking purposes. 
“T replied,” continued my neighbor, “that 
it was no use. At the next house they have 
seven cats, the next five, another two, an- 
other twenty odd, and so on.” Here in the 
Hudson Valley in winter one sees more 
cat tracks than anything else. Set a trap 
for mink along the loneliest brook or for 
skunk in the farthest field, and you are 
more than likely to catch a cat. The very 
people who would have you arrested for 
shooting a day out of season, and who 
speak of hunting as wantoh slaughter, will 
rejoice in the number of birds,’ squirrels, 
rabbits, chipmunks, quail, etc., their cats 
can kill. It has been carefully estimated 
that the cats of New England alone kill 
two hundred and fifty thousand birds a 
year. But recently a neighbor came to me 
rejoicing in the fact that their cat had just 
killed a wren. Another neighbor brags of 
their cat and how she brings in a rabbit 
nearly every day. A cat that could kill a 
hermit thrush should have a medal and a 
pension! The ladies of the Audubon so- 
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cieties that cry out against wearing feathers 
in hats will keep a supply of cats that do 
more damage than all the milliners in the 
country. Every spring thousands of city 
families go to the country to spend the 
summer that at once get a brood of kittens. 
All summer they make delightful pets, 
being fed on cream and caressed and kissed 
by the children of the family. In the fall 
these people return to the city, turning their 
pets adrift without a thought. It is cruel 
to the cats—those that escape starvation 
live on birds and game, bringing up broods 
of wild cats the next year. 

It is a rule here among the quail hunters 
to shoot all cats on sight. If all the hunt- 
ers of the country would take this up great 


good, no doubt, would result. “Dead falls, 
of the common “figure four” type, set 
under hedges, etc. would exterminate 


many cats. Poisoning is dangerous and not 
to be thought of. 


A WASP THAT OBEYED INSTINCT. 


Plant a fertile seed, say, a kernel of corn, 
in warm, moist soil, and in due time the 


kernel will sprout. Under proper condi- 
tions the seed must germinate—it has no 


will whatever in the matter. No matter if 
it were in but a teasponful of earth, or if 
the time were November, the seed has no 
choice but to begin its life of growing. In 
the same fatal way are the actions of many 
animals, or, rather, many of the actions of 
all animals. In all the vital actions, all the 
acts that concern food and reproduction, fly- 
ing or swimming or running, the animal 
has no choice any more than has the seed. 
The shad must enter the river to spawn, the 
hen must set, the young duck must swim, 
the new-born human babe must suckle. A 
very popular natural history writer tells us 
at length that all these things are taught the 
young by their parents. It is just as rea- 
sonable to suppose that the old oaks and 
pines go through the woods telling their 
young seedlings to be oaks and pines re- 
spectively, and how to grow and bear 


acorns and cones. George and Elizabeth 
Peckham, in their delightful book, “The 
Solitary Wasps,” quote from Fabré, a 


French naturalist, the following observa- 
tion which well illustrates this fatality oi 
action. The wasp of the genus sphex 
which he observed, brought its cricket, on 
which it was to lay its egg to feed its 
larve, to the edge of its burrow. Instead 
of going at once in with the cricket, it first 
went in alone to see if all was in readiness 
inside the burrow. Then it came to the 
opening and pulled the cricket in after it. 
M. Fabré, however, moved the cricket a 
short distance away while the wasp was in- 
side. When the wasp came out it was 
much astonished (?) on seeing its victim 
removed. It came out and again brought 
it to the edge of the hole, and again went 
in to see if all were in order inside. 
Again did M. Fabré remove the cricket, 
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and again the wasp went through the farce 
of first inspecting its burrow. For nearly 
a hundred times did the French naturalist 
and the sphex go through this perform- 
ance, until the former’s patience was ex- 
hausted, and he gave up in disgust. Nature 
or the scheme of nature is vast, and in- 
dividuals but a cog or a spoke in the mighty 
machinery of life and evolution. Certainly 
this sphex played his part well—like the 
hen that must set or the shad that must 
come into the river in May, he had no 
choice in the matter and followed instinct 
unquestioningly. 

Mr. Irving Megrail, of Winona, Ohio, 
sends me this sketch of a woodchuck, which 
he calls 


A FREAK OF NATURE. 


“The woodchuck, whose skull and ap- 
pearance when alive are represented by 
these sketches, was shot April 13th. As it 
was an interesting specimen, I made a 


drawing of it and have kept the skull also. 

“The peculiar thing about this ground- 
hog is the way in which its incisor teeth 
upper ones 
they 


The 
until 


have grown out. 
grown downward 


had 


struck the 





lower ones, which caused them to curve 
back and upwards, finally forming a circle. 
The left lower tooth projected out of the 
chuck’s mouth, and reached about half an 
inch above its nose. The right one had 
been broken off or had never grown out 
like the others. 

“Tf both of these lower teeth were at 
one time of equal length, it must have been 
very hard for this chuck to get his living. 
The ring formed by the upper teeth was 
literally packed with grass, some of which 
had remained there until it was beginning 
to decay. 

“This specimen shows that the incisor 
teeth of rodents will sometimes grow out 
even when the animals are in their natural 
state. This woodchuck surely had every 
chance needed to gnaw and keep back his 
teeth, but as to whether he lacked the in- 
stinct to gnaw, or had teeth of a very rapid 
growing quality, I do not know.” 

The teeth of beavers have been known to 
grow in this way, but I have never before 
known it of any other rodent. 








DO TROUT LEAP ON A SLACK LINE? 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


7 is very interesting and at times amus- 
ing to gather and attempt to digest and 
reconcile the conflicting opinions of fisher- 
men as to the habits, the best tackle, the 
baits and methods of killing, on the rod, 
the trout, the black bass and other game 
fishes. It is also somewhat surprising to 
find them differing widely as to the actions 
of certain fish when held on the same 
tackle, in the same pool, and caught on a 
similar bait by anglers of equal skill and 
experience. This divergence of opinions 
can be readily understood, but the reason 
why fish, restrained by the line, do certain 
erratic things will always remain an un- 
solved problem. 

Many men are so constituted mentally 
that whenever an incident occurs outside 
of the plane of their ordinary experience, 
it is apt to assume a semi-curious phase, 
and to be classed as peculiar in its nature 


and infrequent of occurrence, yet every 


day in the year things of like character are 
occurring to other people. Now, this men- 
tal condition will be more frequently ob- 
served among fishermen than any other 
class of “out-of-doors” pleasure seekers, 
and it is very generally conceded, even by 
anglers themselves, that if one of their 
number has an unusual experience when 
fighting a hooked fish, all of its ilk are 
frequently credited with similar and con- 
stant qualities, because that individual fish 
chanced to show peculiar traits when it was 
being killed on the rod. And, for all time 
thereafter, fishes of the same species under 
all or any conditions of the atmosphere 
and the water, in every quarter of their 
habitat could and would do just as that 
certain fish did, when that fisherman caught 
it. Anglers, like their rods, are sometimes 
so set that nothing but a heavy weight, 
hung dead, to the tip of their fads will 
straighten them out. To illustrate: 

Fifty-two years ago I caught my first 
trout while wading down Pleasant Stream 
in Lycoming County, Pa. On one of the 
upper but relatively large pools, a rock in 
the center of it protruded eight or ten 
inches from the surface. .A_half-pound 
trout was hooked a few feet to the right 
of the rock, and after a few dashes, hither 
and yon, the fish made straight for the rock 
and ‘leaped clear over it, covering at least 
three feet in the act. 

I had been reading for several years of 
the gallant and graceful leaps of the brook 
trout, and my experience on Pleasant 
Stream convinced me that my fish was the 
champion acrobat of the trout waters of 
Pennsylvania. Years passed on, during 
which I fished the streams where fontinalis 
lived, from the Laurentian chain to the 
mountains of western North Carolina, and 
from the Mississippi River to the Atlantic 
Ocean. During this extended fishing period 


I read with avidity at home, in camp and 


during the many noonings on the banks of 
the fishing waters, the magazines and weekly 
journals devoted solely, or in part, to an- 
gling, and was never sated by the florid 
tales of high-leaping trout and flashing 
rainbows in the spray thrown into the air 
by their desperate convulsions, knotted sin- 
ews and contorted bodies. 

At last, after a ten hours’ successful fish 
on the Beaverkill River in Sullivan County, 
N. Y., the day ended with a camp-fire talk, 
and one of the zealous extremes of the 
party, after relating his conquests, wo: d 
up by telling how his biggest trout made a 
grand leap, upward and arch-like, but was 
creeled after a hard fight. All at once it 
dawned upon me that no trout, and I had 
about twenty fine ones, caught by me on 
that day, had shown its entire body out of 
the water, and only a portion of it when 
held hard by the rod. And still more, my 
memory failed to recall a single instance, 
except the one that occurred on Pleasant 
Stream described above, wherein a red- 
spotted trout (fontinalis) had leaped into 
the air on a slack line, although many of 
them had fought, perforce, on the surface 
when tightly held by an over-strenuous 
angler. I questioned my brother camper: 

“Did your trout leap on a looping or 
slack line when making an inrush?” 

“Of course not! I never give a trout or 
any other fish an inch of line, unless he 
makes me to do so.” 

The alleged leaping habit of the trout 
then became a subject of an earnest camp- 
fire talk, and while my four companions 
had a childlike faith in the aérial flights of 
fontinalis, none of them could verify by 
their own experience a single instance in 
which a trout came voluntarily out of the 
water when the line was loose or bellying 
in it. The personal experience on Pleasant 
Stream was related, and it seemed to them 
to confirm the general opinion that the 
trout was an acrobat when hooked. But 
the matter had been thought out and the 
reason why he had so leaped three feet 
across a surface-protruding rock was ex- 
plained. He was held taut, and when the 
strong surge towards the rock was made, 
the fish could not go beiow it; if he struck 
it a broken nose or neck would result, and 
the figure of the angler standing out in the 
glare of the sunlight just in front of him, 
so frightened the trout that he dare not 
rush forward; hence, no other recourse 
was left except to leap over the rock, which 
was done obliquely and slightly up stream, 
owing to the relatively short line and the 
tautness of it. There was nothing volun- 
tary in the act; it was his only hope of 
escape, and exhibited no reasoning powers, 
but simply the mere brute instinct to avoid 
being killed 

Ask an hundred trout fishermen if the 
trout leaps after being hooked, and ninety 
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of them will doubtless reply that he does. 
Read the angling journals, and ten chances 
to one you will ind, here and there, not 
only a vivid description of this trait of the 
trout, but an illustration of one of them in 
the air fastened by a straining line and a 
fly-hook imbedded in its jaw or tongue. 
Dozens of fishing tackle dealers use such 
illustrations in their business, and every 
young angler goes upon a trout stream im- 
pressed with the belief that every trout he 
may catch will frantically seek the air as 
a factor of escape from the steel. Stranger 
still these tyros, young and old, fail to re- 
member, when they return from their out- 
ings, that the red-spotted beauty did not 
come out of the water unless forced to do 
so by the rod. 

These somewhat lengthy notes have been 
called forth by an interesting letter from 
Mr. W. H. Blake, of Toronto, Canada, in 
which exceptions are taken to a paragraph 
in OutinG of June last, on the jumping of 
trout. He is quoted in full because many 
fishermen have fallen into the habit, and an 
overindulgence of it, of caring less for a 
knowledge of the life histories and habits 
of the fish they catch, than the excitement 
of jerking them out of the water. The fact 
that trout do or do not jump out of the 
water on a slack line when hooked, is of 
far more importance than the ordinary 
angler considers it to be, for an accurate 
knowledge of the fighting tactics and re- 
sources of fish for escape, is as necessary to 
the fisher as the baits he uses to lure them. 

If the trout simply pull hard and surge 
deep, the average rod and line man will 
readily creel them; if they leap into the air, 
turn somersaults (as I have seen them do 
when at play), or describe the segment of 
a circle in their aérial curves, the angler’s 
best skill is requisite to kill them. Should 
the fish be, say, over a pound, and the rod 
in use weighing only four or five ounces, 
and such rods are now in general use, the 
tip of the rod should be in harmony with 
the actions of the fish, lowered instantly 
but not too much, as it dips obedient in its 
“yielding resistance” to the heft and 
strength of the fish. But if the trout is a 
small one, the spring of the light rod, and 
the backbone in the second joint should be 
(in a good rod be it ever so light) sufficient 
to sustain a trout of less than a pound in 
weight without breakage. It should not be 
forgotten that when lowering the tip of the 
rod to a large fish of any species, the line 
should never loop in the water as the fish 
reaches it, for he is apt to fall upon and 
break it through his sheer weight; nor 
should it be overlooked that the oftener a 
fish jumps out of the water, the quicker he 
becomes exhausted; hence, the error of 
some anglers in deploring the leap of a fish. 
They should rather be glad to have them 
do so, and when the fish is in the air on a 
taut line jerk them flat on their sides, as it 
is said some tarpon anglers do to exhaust 
and kill quickly the “silver king” of the 
Southern seas. Mr. Blake writes OuTING: 
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“Mr. Wm. C. Harris, in a very interest- 
ing article on the black bass, which ap- 
peared in OutinG for June, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

““The Eastern brook trout (fontinalis) 
never comes entirely out of the water when 
hooked, unless pulled out by an over-zealous 
rodster.’ 

“Mr. Harris can scarcely have erred in 
his observations, but it may be interesting 
to your readers to know that Salvelinus 
fontinalis does not behave everywhere in 
the same way. Speaking of the Laurentian 
lakes and streams, one seldom sees small 
trout come out of the water when hooked, 
but it is not very rare for large ones to do 
so. I have seen trout of from three to six 
pounds weight jump clear of the water 
after a run, and repeat this two or three 
times, so that the phrase, ‘Comme un 
saumon,’ from our French Canadian guides 
was a most fit description of the ma- 
neeuver. I recollect one prodigious leap, 
estimated by the eye to be not less than 
six feet from the point where the fish broke 
water to the place where he returned to it. 
Trout above the weight mentioned fight be- 
low the surface, so far as my experience 
goes, but I have it on excellent authority 
that one of eight and a quarter pounds 
jumped more than once when on the hook. 
I have also known these great trout to come 
clear of the water to take the fly, but this 
happens very seldom. 

“Mr. Harris’s statement in the main is 
true. A trout’s first rush is generally down- 
ward, or with the current, but he knows the 
other trick, and sometimes uses it. Think- 
ing over instances, I cannot say that this 
happens oftener in rapid than in still water.’ 

If Mr. Blake has not erred in stating that 
the fish above named was a pure fontinalis, 
his letter not only throws a new light on 
the habits of this trout, but unsettles the 
confirmed experience of many years of old 
anglers, that small fish are more active and 
acrobatic than large ones of the same spe- 
cies. In the Laurentian waters we now 
hear that the large fish are the most agile. 
Certainly, from Walton down to the la- 
mented Dean Sage—lapsed time over three 
centuries—we have all been adrift or else 
our correspondent has inadvertently dropped 
into error. 

Referring to the leap of the trout, the 
possession of this trait or the absence of 
it in fish living in waters widely apart, has 
been shown by observations of the habits 
of the small-mouthed and large-mouthed 
black bass. It is conceded that the former 
seldom fails to leap when on the hook, and 
that the latter only does so in the waters 
of the far Northwest, notably in Minnesota. 
All the big-mouths that have been killed 
on my rod have come half-drowned to the 
net with wide open jaws and without a 
struggle, while those taken by several 
friends and correspondents from Minne- 
sota have leaped repeatedly and fought 
desperately. Mr. John Owens, an earnest 
and experienced angler and a constant vis- 
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itor to Florida, told me that the large- 
mouthed black bass in some of the waters 
of that State came briskly into the air. 
Certainly what a bronzebacker can and does 
do, the more highly organized and clipper- 
built brook favorite has the power to do, 
although he fails to show to the anglers of 
the temperate zone the extent of his phys- 
ical faculties. He surely does not show his 
velvety body to the anglers of the Middle 
States when handled on a fly-rod. 

Years ago the columns of The American 
Angler were filled to the brim with angling 
correspondence, in which each writer, 
prompted by duty to his younger brothers 
of the craft, recorded their observations of 
the habits of the fish taken on their own 
rods. Of late, indifference in this respect 
seems to prevail. Will not the angling 
readers of OutTINnG send the editor of this 
department their experience with leaping or 
non-leaping trout? Let us commune with 
each other. 

Mr. J. W. Bolgen writes to ascertain the 
opinion of this department about the best 
atmospheric condition in which to fish for 
small-mouthed black bass. He states that 
he has never found so many variant opin- 
ions among anglers as exist on this subject. 
This department is somewhat of an old 
fogy in regard to the beliefs current among 
fishermen that weather conditions seriously 
affect the scores. True, a cold, stormy, wet 
day will prevent surface-feeding fish from 
rising to the feathers, particularly if the 
water is comparatively shallow, when it is 
quickly chilled by a falling temperature of 
the air. But an east or north wind has 
never, to my knowledge, affected scores 
when no difference in temperature of the 
water took place, yet from the ime of old 
Juliana Benners (1486) to the present day 
an east wind was, and is, held by many 
fishermen to be a trenchant factor in pre- 
venting fish from biting. Many correspond- 
ents agree with me, but others are firm be- 
lievers in the old doctrine. 

It is not,an unusual occurrence to hear 
salt-water fishermen say that such and such 
winds will bring the fish in through inlets 
or passes from the ocean or from the lower 
or upper parts of the estuaries. They surely 
forget that salt-water fish feed at certain 
stages of the tide, mainly on the flood, and 
that the wind has nothing to do with their 
feeding, except possibly at a few widely 
separated localities where shallows prevail 
and the tides are weak. When a strong 
wind prevails for several days from a cer- 
tain direction, these flats are covered with 
water and the fish frequent them to feed. 

A few years ago Mr. Waldron Bates, of 
Boston, wrote me that his favorite and most 
successful fishing hours were those when a 
fog prevailed, and this is a reminder of the 
most fruitful fly-fishing for black bass that 
my memory recalls. The wind was from 


the east, the air misty and humid, the water 
about four feet deep, time two hours, and 
the Schuylkill 


the location River about 
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thirty miles above the city of Philadelphia. 
Wading waist deep, when casting, twenty- 
eight small-mouthed, red-eyed black bass 
were killed on a six- ounce rod. The fish 
were rising freely in front, on both sides, 
and frequently their splash was heard from 
behind, when, if the flies were quickly cast 
and the distance calculation accurate, a two- 
pounder would be caught, now and then, 
that was not seen, but only heard to rise; 
of course the feathers were allowed to sink 
at once in the surface swirl made by the 
fish. So much for an east wind on that 
eventful day. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion 
among anglers that trout will commence to 
rise at the moment the rain drops begin to 
splatter on the surface of the pool or rift, 
no matter from what quarter the wind may 
be blowing, but many believe that they will 
not feed during a thunder storm. It is, 
however, established that they are not 
alarmed at low, rolling volumes of thunder, 
but when it becomes intermittent with sud- 
den “claps,” these fish retire to the deepest 
holes that can be reached by them. This 
peculiar habit can be easily understood and 
explained. When the thunder is low and 
deep, but regular in intonation, the atmos- 
phere is not agitated with vibrations suffi- 
ciently strong to affect the surface of the 
water; on the other hand sudden and loud 
thunder claps produce concussions that 
alarm the fish, causing them to scurry to 
a place of safety. 

In the matter of direction of the wind 
producing favorable or unfavorable results 
in trout fishing, it should be remembered 
that when an angler is wading down a 
wooded trout stream, a strong wind changes 
its direction to almost all the points of the 
compass, whirling around the bends of the 
stream, dashing through tree-intervals and 
circling in eddies, tempered or strengthened 
at every few hundred feet of the brook. A 
sharp, chilling east wind in the early days 
of the open season is hardly a factor in 
lowering the temperature of the water, 
from which, in a tardy spring, the snow 
water has hardly run out and the chill of 
winter still remains. Later on, when the 
foliage is in its fulness of greenery and the 
stream in its normal fishing condition, it 
will require several days of constant north- 
ern gales to lower the temperature of a 
trout brook, particularly if it is dashing, 
dancing or rippling its devious course over 
pebbles, boulders, fallen and half-sunken 
trunks and other obstructions. 

But be this all as it may, one indisput- 
able fact remains, that fish will not bite 
unless they are hungry, and their regular 
periods of satiety and hunger are unknown. 
Some feed at night and repose during a 
portion of the day, at least it seems so in 
fresh waters. In salt waters they are still 
more irregular; some species feed at the 
full of the tide, others at half tide, and 
many. at extreme low water, and so on and 
so on. 























Diawing by I. W. Taber. 





* There arose from the sea a fluttering sail-like fin . . . with 
a sword of such size the men dropped their oars in terror.” 
—See ‘ Catching Swordfish with Rod and Reel,”’ page 752. 

















